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'Olympian bards who sing 
Divine ideas below.' 



PEOLOGUE. 

THE poet is one who sees into the heart of life, and 
can reveal what he sees to others. He can draw 
US out of our dark cells and caves into the bright 
freshness of God's boundless day, where we feel the 
wind blowing from far-oflf worlds, and see the lilies 
springii^ up in the track of the ploughshare — 
' beautiful eyes looking out upon us from the great 
inner sea of beauty/ Therefore, says one, *we love 
the poet, who, in any form, whether in an ode or in an 
action, or in looks and behaviour, has yielded us a new 
thought — ^lifted us ajbove the clouds and opaque airs 
in which we live/ 

For ' it is dislocation and detachment from the life 
of God that makes things ugly/ He who lives not 
willingly in God, lives not in the true, beautiful heart 
of life. The Spirit of the world, the great calm presence 
of the Father-God, does not exist for him ; he spends 
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8 PROLOGUE. 

his days amongst clang of wheels and dust of carding 
and spinning, and knows nothing of the broad, beautiful 
valley outside the factory. 

But he who attaches all this noise and grind of the 
factory to the water-power outside, and so to the grand 
mountain solitudes that nurse the stream — ^he is recon- 
ciled to existence, he knows what he is doing : life is 
no more a vain turmoil ; he is henceforth one of the 
true Olympians, * those who are free throughout the 
world,' and whose business it is to make all other men 
free. 

Who, then, are the poets of the world ? They only 
who can interpret the heart of man and the voice of 
nature in melodious verse ; or they also who, penetrated 
by a sublime idea, labour to express it in action that 
shall witness for God to men ? They surely deserve 
the name of Poet-toilers who in loveliness of Christ- 
like deeds, 

*More strong than all poetic thouglit/ 

are ministers of that * kingdom of God ' which is the 
greatest word, and therefore the greatest poem of the 
universe. 

Amongst these Poet-toilers, men and women richly 
'gifted for giving,' we may select representatives of 
various types, in various realms of spiritual imagination, 
each life being an illustration of some cherished pro- 
phecy of good specially dear to that ' dreamer.' . 
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LUOY LAROOM: THE FACTORY WORKER. 



IN the year 1823 some cotton-ioills were opened in 
the valley of the Merrimac, Massachusetts — \ the 
dear old Bay State ' — and three years afterwards the 
town of Lowell was incorporated, being named after 
Mr. f rancis Cabot Lowell, the originator of the present 
cotton-cloth manufacture in America. The aim of this 
gentleman, and of others associated with him, was to 
found a manufacturing community to which the God- 
fearing settlers of Massachusetts should not be afraid 
to send their daughters — a community where labour 
should be associated with intelligence and Christian 
refinement, and young women should be provided with 
remunerative work ' in a moral atmosphere as pure and 
bracing as that of the mountains from whose breezy 
slopes many of them were to come/ Corporation 
boarding-houses, therefore, were established, the keepers 
of which were held responsible to a superintendent, an^d 
other arrangements were made, but none that unduly 
interfered with personal liberty. 'The whole thing 
seems to have been comprehensive in its originator's 
mind: a profitable investment for both labour and 
capital; the method of cloth-making better system- 

u 
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12 POET-TOILERS. 

atized ; a new industry for American women, offering 
them an opportunity for self-support with self-respect, 
the guarded freedom of a home, and a social atmosphere 
they might healthfully breathe/ 

There were in New England at that time many 
young women, educated and virtuous, earnestly desiring 
some remunerative employment — young women who 
' expected to make something of themselves and of life, 
but not easily, not without constant exertion. The 
energy and the earnestness through which their fathers 
had subdued the savage forces of nature still lingered 
in the air, a moral exhilaration. Children grew up 
penetrated through every fibre of thought with the idea 
that idleness is disgrace. It was taught with the 
alphabet and spelling-book ; it was enforced by precept 
and example at home and abroad — somewhat mercilessly 
at times, as one of these children used to feeL* She 
tells us — it is Lucy Larcom who speaks — how Dr. 
Watts' rhyme about the little busy bee filled her 
childish mind with a dislike of bees that amounted 
almost to hatred. ' They flew and buzzed about like 
accusing spirits, and left me no peace in my beautiful 
day-dreams ; * which were dreamed in one of the oldest 
and most picturesque of the sea-board towns of Maine. 

When she was quite a child, however, Lucy's father 
died, and the mother, left without means of support for 
her large family, ' bethought herself of the new manu- 
facturing town, which for some years had been wondered 
about all over the country ; * and she decided to go 
there and take charge of one of the boarding-houses. 
Then after a while it became necessary that one of her 
girls ' should take up a share of the domestic burden, 
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LUCY LARCOM. 13 

and I was taken from school and began to work in the 
mill in my twelfth year/ 

And this was the routine of work to which the child 
of twelve had to conform : 

' Work began at five o'clock on summer mornings, 
and at daylight in the winter. Breakfast was eaten by 
lamp-light in the cold weather ; in summer an interval 
of half-an-hour was allowed for it, between seven and 
eight. The time given for the noon meal was from 
half to three-quarters of an hour. The only leisure 
time was from half-past seven or eight to ten in the 
evening, the mills closing a little earlier on Saturdays. 
It was an imperative regulation that lights should be 
out at ten. During those two evening hours, when it 
was too cold for the girls to sit in their own rooms, 
the dining-room was used as a sitting-room, and, gathered 
round the tables, they read, wrote, sewed, and studied. 
It seems a wonder, to look back upon it, how they 
accomplished so much as they did in this limited 
allowance of time. They made and mended their own 
clothing, often doing ^ good deal of unnecessary fancy 
work besides. They subscribed for periodicals ; took 
books from the libraries; went to singing schools, 
conferences, and lectures ; watched at night by a sick 
girl's bedside, and did double work for her in the mill ; 
and on Sundays they were at church, not differing in 
appearance from other well-dressed young women, so 
that strangers were often heard to ask on coming out, 
" But where were the factory girls ? " 

'Lowell was eminently a church-going place, and 
the hush of the old-fashioned Sabbatfe had there a 
peculiar charm by contrast with the week-day noise. 
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14 POET^TOILERS. 

The mill-girls not only cheerfully paid their pew-rents, 
but gave their earnings to be built into the walls of 
new churches, and contributed liberally to social and 
foreign charities. What they did besides for their 
own families was done so frequently and so quietly as 
to pass without comment.' 

We may be sure, indeed, that many of these girls 
had come from their native valleys just that they 
might lighten the burden of the family homestead, 
and a high-pitched love of home and country, a sturdy 
piety and spirit of self-reliance, combined with a desire 
for knowledge to make the social atmosphere of the 
new industrial community remarkably sincere, cordial, 
and agreeable. * People moved about their everyday 
duties with purpose and zest, and were genuinely 
interested in one another/ 

There were some men, of course, employed in the 
mills and otherwise, as well as some children ; but of 
the latter not many in those early days. All children 
under thirteen were sent to school for three months in 
every year, and * their employment at all under that 
age was not encouraged.' We are told that the cruel 
sufferings of English cliildren, as uttered in Mrs. 
Browning's poem, ' seemed as remote from us as any- 
thing we read of heathen nations ; and we may have 
wondered that missionaries were not sent to England 
as well as India.' For the Lowell children, if, un- 
happily, some of them had to bear too early the heavy 
yoke of toil, were placed under it regretfully by their 
elders ; the lightest possible tasks were given to them; 
and none of them knew what sordid, debpsing poverty 
meant : all had homes ' and careful guardianship.' 
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Lowell then was chiefly a community of young 
women, daughters of farmers, clergymen, physicians, 
men of business, gathered there for a temporary pur- 
pose, and bringing with them simple, hardy habits, 
and a keen intellectual energy ; ' for the New England 
girl, wherever you find her, is a reader/ Of course 
they were not all on one level in this respect. Every 
young woman amongst those thousands did not study 
Milton, Carlyle, and Eichter, or contribute to Tlie 
Zowdl Offering — which certain critics could not 
believe to be the work of factory girls. There were 
numbers who were not students, but simply intelligent, 
thrifty workers : some of them preparing a marriage 
outfit ; some paying off a family debt ; some laying up 
a store for a rainy day. But the leaven of culture 
. was so wide-spread, that a leading clergyman of the 
place being asked how many teachers for good 
common schools could be found in Lowell, at once 
replied, 'Probably about five hundred.' Of these 
some became teachers, missionaries, artists, authors; 
others returned to the quiet life of the rural town 
or village, and many of them became wives and 
mothers/ 

' Some, doubtless, did not enjoy, but only endured, 
their life at the looms or spindles ; . . . and certainly 
none of us regarded our lot as an easy one. But we 
accepted its fatigues and dieycomforts as unavoidable, 
and could forget them in struggling forward. We 
trod a path full of commonplace obstructions, but our 
life had both outlook and outlet, and our toil was 
lightened by many uplifting influences. . . . Those 
years were full of stimulus. Vistas opened in every 
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direction. Untrodden peaks, unpenetrated forests, 
untraversed prairies were all around — there was 
boundless breathing-room for everybody. The simple 
phrase, " the far West," was like a talisman, rich with 
suggestions and beckonings. . . . But the toil of the 
New England woman in the cotton-mills is becoming 
every year more difficult and disagreeable; her pro- 
spect is not encouraging.' 

The writer of these reminiscences well points out 
that those who now, in the crowded, jostling, sordid 
life of manufacturing cities, find a way through factory 
labour to a worthy human development, deserve far 
greater credit than those who did similar work amid 
pleasant and profitable companionships and every 
influence that could elevate. Yet, she adds, ' We owe 
it to one another that every kind of useful labour shall 
be held respectable ; and also that the moral surround- 
ings of the labourer shall be So looked after that he or 
she may be able to keep both work and personality 
worthy of respect.' 

A noble effort in this direction was made at Lowell, 
but the changes of thirty years have had an unsatis- 
factory result, and the early glory has departed. In 
1842, Charles Dickens described the contrast between 
life there and in the manufacturing districts of 
England as 'a contrast between living light and 
deepest shadow.' Since then our dark places have 
been to some extent lightened. We have in a 
measure 'purged the haunts of desperate misery,' 
which made the earlier part of this century a very 
menacing period of English history ; although, alas ! 
they exist yet to shame and alarm us. But at Lowell 
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tilings appear to have altered for the worse. The 
population is no longer of one kind — * select ' in the 
best sense of the word; and with a greater mixture of 
elements, a change in the social tone miist inevitably 
have occurred. Indeed, the Lowell of Lucy Larcom's 
reminiscences was so close a realization of the ideal 
factory workers' community, that it was sure to suffer 
change ; this being a world of fluctuation, of experi- 
ment, not of perfect fulfilment or satisfying perform- 
ance. And yet that every one of our industrial 
hives may be as bright, as pure, as full of hope and 
energy and poetry as the town in the Merrimac valley, 
must be our fixed hope and purpose. 

Eare indeed is the manufacturing town that affwds 
any nutriment to a poetic soul, that does not rather 
confound and stupefy such a souL But in Lowell the 
young poet could dream the sweet fancies which had 
attended her from the woods of Maine, and, looking 
up to the distant mountains, Wachusett, Moadnock, 
and the rest, find them purple stepping-stones into 
illimitable splendours. The rushing Merrimac was a 
constant messenger from those opaline summits ; and 
even the daily toil beside a mill window could be 
lightened with glances at the lovely landscape outside, 
with the breath of roses from a neighbouring garden, 
and visions of the lovely ' Polly dancers ' which had 
enraptured the young spinner in still earlier days. 

'When a bit of a child — almost a baby — my 
father one day called me to the low table, which was 
just about on a level with my eyes, and said, " Look 
at the Polly dancers." He had brought in a green 
pine twig, had cut off half-a-dozen brush-like little 
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tufts, and, blowing upon them gently, had set them 
dancing about the table as if they were alive. . . . 
They seemed to me like tiny green-skirted sprites 
having a frolic together, and I was charmed with 
them more as pla3niiates than playthings. . . . When 
I asked where the Polly dancers came from^ and 
was told, " From the woods," a whole new unexplored 
world rose before me. There was a dark-blue outline 
against the sunset, across the river, and another heavier 
line of purple-green in the north, which I had heard 
called "the woods." The name had been full of 
mystery to me before, but from that moment it stood 
for a wonderland — the home of the Polly dancers.* 

Then she tells us how, one summer day, a year or 
two after, a brother actually takes her to these 
wonderful woods, and the awe of the place falls 
upon her as she steps into it ; but presently, through 
the stillness, there are soft whisperings and rustlings, 
as of invisible friendly elves, and, looking up, she sees 
there — the Polly dancers! 'Thousands and ten 
thousands of them, up in the great trees, dancing 
with their feet out to the sky, and making such music 
together — low, sweet, and solemn ! It seemed to tell 
me that the world was a larger and lovelier place than 
I had dreamed, and that it would alivays have axoaiting 
me something grander than I couid guess! 

From the woods of Maine to the spindles of Lowell 
the young poet carried this inspiring note, and wove 
it into every strain that flowed from her lips in after 
years. Always there abode with her, as it were, the 
scent of the pines, those dear friends whom she visited 
every year in their home on the mountain side, feeling 
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herself a child again as she looked up through the 
vibrating needles of foliage to the blue sky. Always 
she heard, through harsh sounds of labour, or waQing 
sounds of pain, that music of the pine trees which 
breathes out the story of a life larger and stronger 
than its own, thrilling up from its hidden roots, and 
from the heart of the mountain, and out of the infinite 
spaces of the sky — ' a song full of deep meaning to 
every human being that aspires to live truly/ 

So, whatever her toil, the worker had the sense of 
living in a fresh, beautiful world, a joyous belief in 
something good and lovely at the heart of the universe 
— ^a something grander than she could guess* To 
her — 

' £iu*th ii oar little island borne, 

And heaven the neighbouring continent, 
Whenoe winds to every inlet come 
With balmiest scent,' 

even as the scent of roses floated through the factory 
window to the child amongst the spindles. 

And in the poem headed Thirty-five, she can sing 
that even when ' the half-way house of life ' has been 
passed, the path will not be ' down-hill all the after- 
noon,' but shall wind up again ere long to the grand 
region of sunset, 

' To mountain Bommits far and pale,* 

where it can be said of the soul : 

' Though lone those mountains seem and cold, 

To such as know not of her Quide, 
He gently leads to Love's warm fold ; 
She sees them from their heaven-lit side. 
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The Boul, to Gk)d*8 heart moving on. 
Owns bat the Infinite for Home ; 

Whatever with the past has gone, 
The best is always yet to come. 

*Twill not be growing old — ^to feel 
The spirit, like a child, led on 

By onseen presences, that steal 
For earth the light of heavenly dawn. 

Twill not be terrible to bear 
Of inward pain the heaviest blow, 

Since thus the rock is smitten, where 
Fountains of strength perennial flow. 

To wait — ^to suffer— or to do : 
Each key unlocks its own deep bliss ; 

For every grief a comfort new — 
A mine for gems the heart may miss. 

Thus on she looks, with thoughts that sing 
Of happy months that follow June : 

Life were not a completed thing 
Without its summer afternoon ; 

Without its summery autumn hours — 
That softened, spiritual time 

When o'er bright woods and frost-bom flowers 
The seasons ring their perfect chime. 

The time to bless, and to be blest, 
For gathering and bestowing fruit ; 

When grapes are waiting to be pressed. 
And storms have fixed the tree's firm root. 

Heaven's inmost sunshine earth has warmed. 
Heaven's peace floods each dark mystery, 

And all the present glows transformed 
In the fair light of what shall be. 

The traveller girds her to depart ; 

She turns her toward the setting sun ; 
With morning's freshness in her heart 

Her evening journey is begun.' 
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AT the end of last century a certain Malcolm Mac- 
millan was ' tacksman ' (z.e., the man who took 
the lease) of a small farm — little more than a croft — 
near Loch Banza, on the north-west side of the beauti- 
ful Island of Arran. An elder of the Established 
Church, a lover of old ways, and stem enough at 
times, he was always found generous to poverty and 
sickness. He was a sort of headman in the parish, 
and when the smaller cottars came to buy their meal 
of him, he would often, in case of need, increase the 
measure, but greatly disliked that any notice should 
be taken of the neighbourly deed. 

This man — whose family had crossed from Argyle- 
shire to Arran two or three generations earlier — was 
the grandfather of the two brothers who founded the 
London publishing house of Macmillan, their mother 
being the daughter of another peasant farmer and 
church elder on the island. 

In 1816, Daniel's father, the son of Elder Malcolm, 
finding that his small farm, howsoever patiently and 
well cultivated, would scarcely provide food for his 
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large family, removed to the little town^of Irvine, on 
the mainland, where he died seven years after, when 
Daniel, the tenth child — altogether there were twelve 
born — ^was only ten years old. 

The woman whose laborious life was henceforth to 
be more laborious still, if that were possible, was 
equal to the severe demands of her lot. Here is her 
portrait, as sketched years afterwards by the hand of 
Daniel : 

' Of my mother I can speak what I do know. I 
know her as well as ever a son knew a parent, and 
my persuasion is that she is the most perfect lady in 
all Scotland. With so little knowledge derived from 
books, with so very little intercourse with the higher 
ranks of society, with so little care or thought on what 
is most pleasing in external conduct, was there ever a 
lady who so instinctively, so naturally, did what was 
right, acted with so much propriety in aU cases ? She 
has such high and noble notions, that no one ever 
heard her say or knew her do a mean thing ; no one 
could ever venture to say an impudent thing to her, 
or talk scandal in her presence. If any one did so 
once, it never was repeated : some quietly-spoken, but 
most bitter and biting saying at once put an end to 
such garbage. Few appreciated her, but no one could 
despise her. I think she has one of Hiq finest — I mean 
the most refined — ^minds I ever came into contact 
with ; and yet she is far from being deficient in 
strength, — a most strong and deep nature, yet a 
woman's nature. . . If ever I saw any one with the 
same tenderness, strength, and calmness, I should 
immediately fall in love with her.* 
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Mr. Hughes says of her : ' The wife and widow of 
a poor crofter, doing all household work with her own 
hand, she yet managed to hold her own with richer 
neighbours, with whose children hers were on terms 
of intimacy/ 

This would be easy to do in an unsophisticated 
little Scotch town, especially at that period, when all 
the children in the place, gentle and simple, were 
taught together in the common school Besides, we 
must remember that Malcolm, the eldest son, was 
schoolmaster in the place, and would take rank 
accordingly. Then her personal character evidently 
impressed itself upon her neighbours. She scandalized 
some of them by saying that such as had the good 
fortune to reach heaven would * likely have to put up 
with the company of many Eomanists ; ' and her 
' remarkable openness of mind would express itself in 
such a condemnation of bigotry or intolerance as this : 
" Puir body ! he has nae room in him ! " ' — one of the 
' biting ' words referred to by Daniel. 

We are further told that she had a fine voice and 
ear, and sang with a pathos which made the promise 
of a song from her — hymn, psalm, or ballad — a great 
reward. 

' From her I think we take any mental superiority 
we may have,' said Daniel * I am glad to have some 
of the Celt in my nature ; but I am glad that the 
Teuton stands uppermost — that my mother is a Teuton.' 

The distinctive qualities of Celt and Teuton were 
indeed plainly traceable in this son. He had strong 
convictions of duty and faithfulness, a marked love of 
order and precision, and along with these a sensitive, 
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sympathetic mind, and no small measure of that 
well-balanced enthusiasm that beats strongly and 
steadily. In Daniel Macmillan it was the pas- 
sionate love of noble and true thought wherever he 
believed himseK to have found it, and the steadfast 
efiTort to bring such thought home to the minds of 
other men. He was bom to be a publisher. 

In those early days in Irvine, however, the publish- 
ing business was not even dreamt of. Young 
Malcolm, the eldest of the family, and, as we have 
seen, master of a school in the town, was putting his 
salary into the family purse, and helping his mother 
in other ways to get the younger children equipped 
for life's battle. Teachers' stipends were often small 
matters at that period in Scotland, yet, whatever 
it may have come to, Malcolm's contribution was 
evidently the chief mainstay for some time. Even 
Scotch frugality and thrift could not provide a college 
education for Daniel : he must learn a trade, as his 
brothers did before him, and push his way afterwards, 
as they had, by his own efforts. So, in January 1824, 
his brother Malcolm engaging as ' cautioner ' for him, 
the boy of eleven was bound apprentice to Maxwell 
Dick, bookseller and bookbinder in Irvine, for the 
munificent wage of Is. 6d. a week for the first year, 
and a yearly rise of 1& a week during the remaining six 
years. Truly the family purse must have been very 
light indeed if this filled up much of a comer ; and 
oatmeal and homespun had need be cheap. 

At that time the impetuous, vehement temper 
which he derived from his Highland forbears had not 
been altogether brought under control, and one instance 
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of it is significant. Master and apprentice mutually 
respected each other, and the bond was agreeable to 
both. But one day some money went a-missing in the 
shop; the master, in his annoyance, hastily accused 
the apprentice, and Daniel, with angry vehemence, 
resented the charge. The master, still further annoyed 
by what he considered disrespect, struck the boy; 
whereupon his hitherto obedient and respectful ap- 
prentice, blazing into open revolt, caught up the day- 
book and hurled it at the head of his . accuser, seized 
his cap from the peg on which it hung, and disappeared. 
That evening he did not go home at the usual time. 
Night came on, he was still absent, and his mother 
was in great alarm about him, when Mr. Dick appeared 
with his story. By this time he felt that he had 
acted without evidence, and no doubt he had his own 
share of uneasiness. When they heard news of Daniel 
we are not told ; but the fact was that he had started 
at once for Saltcoats, a distance of six miles, whence 
he had contrived to obtain a gratuitous passage in a 
fishing smack to Arran, where lived a favourite aunt 
M*Kay, wife of an Independent minister in Glen 
Sannox. From this retreat explanations went back to 
the anxious circle at Irvine ; and finally, after apology 
on both sides, the old relation was re-established, * to 
subsist firmly and with growing confidence to the end.' 
About 1829 Mr. Dick went to London to take out a 
patent, leaving his affairs almost entirely in the hands 
of Daniel, who proved himself to have powers of 
business very rare in a boy of fifteen or sixteen. 

In February 1831, Maxwell Dick testifies, by an 
endorsement on the indentures, that ' the said Daniel 
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has served me with diligence, honesty, and sobriety, 
and it is with the utmost confidence I can recom- 
mend him as possessing these qualities in a very 
high degree/ 

So ended the first stage of life, and with it the 
youth's residence at home. From Irvine he went to 
Stirling, where his brother Malcolm was now a Baptist 
minister. But this did not last long. Daniel's ardent, 
ambitious mind could not confine itself to the dull 
routine of the Stirling situation without fretting. He 
felt that he was losing time, and presently worried 
himself into a brain fever. Eecovering from this, he 
took his own way, and set off to a place in Glasgow, 
under Mr. Atkinson, a well-known man, centre of a 
considerable literary circle, editor of a local periodical 
called the Chameleon, and a leader in the Eeform 
agitation, then at its height. Here Daniel found a 
career that satisfied him. His employer, absorbed in 
many thoughts, was glad to be set free from the 
details of trade, and soon found that his new assistant, 
although not yet nineteen, could be trusted. Mr. 
Atkinson was also burdened with ill-health, and 
promised young MacmiUan that if he found he could 
safely leave the business to him in order that he 
himself might go abroad for a time, he would make 
him a partner. 

This fired the brain of the lad. He was not robust 
himself; he was harassed by the mental struggles 
incident to one of his temperament and age ; he was 
employed in the shop from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., some- 
times to 10 or 11, or even 12 on occasions. Yet 
in order to become acquainted with literature, he set 
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himself to read * all the weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
periodicals of any mark ' — a task which often kept him 
out of bed until three or four o'clock in the morning. 
Of course his health suffered. The loving mother in 
Irvine heard that her boy was looking very ill, and 
wrote to him insisting that he should tlu'ow up his 
situation and come home. Brother Malcolm writes 
from Stirling some wise, plain words of warning about 
over-haste and ambition, to which the younger brother 
replies in a long and emphatic letter. Mr. Atkinson 
went to London for a month, leaving the business 
entirely in DanieFs charge, and on his return, as 
Macmillan afterwards tells his wife, 'he expressed 
himself well pleased, and made me a handsome 
present. A fortune seemed glittering before me. I 
was full of hope. I strove with all my might against 
the weakness of my body. It was no use ; I could 
bear up no longer. My mother came to Glasgow, and 
would not go home without me. ... I went home, 
and was blistered and all the rest. ... I then went 
to Arran for a month, and that quite restored me.' 

Comparatively, he might feel quite restored, but he 
never had a sound body again, and before long he 
found that the career he coveted, if permitted to him 
at all in this life, could only be achieved under very 
trying conditions. ' Of all men I have known,' says 
Mr. Hughes, 'he was the one who lived most con- 
stantly and consciously eye to eye with death. He 
became aware when quite a young man that at any 
time, in a few hours, some carelessness — a chill, wet 
feet, an incautious meal — might prove fatal' It was 
through a very martyrdom of pain and feebleness, 
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overcome by rare powers of endurance and tenacity of 
purpose, that the aim of his life was realized at last. 

And here is a lesson for many if they would ponder 
it Daniel Macmillan's last words to his wife were a 
touching reference to the * impetuosity ' which he con- 
sidered his besetting sin. There can be no doubt that 
he felt how his life here had been shortened, and his 
usefulness — ^in one aspect of it, at least — ^hindered, by 
that youthful eagerness to succeed. 

He would have succeeded better, because he would 
have been here still to serve the good cause, had he 
in the outset compelled his ardent spirit to a calmer 
method, and a sparing of the physical force — ^which 
was irreparably wasted. But it has to be allowed 
that the ambition of Daniel Macmillan was no selfish, 
personal thing. He felt himseK possessed of powers 
which he would devote to the service of truth. The 
producing of books was a form of work that kindled 
his imagination; and in September 1833 he set sail 
for London, where he was to share the lodgings of 
his staunch friend Maclehose — now the Glasgow 
publisher — while he sought employment His first 
letter home bears the date of his twentieth birthday. 

In five days he has engaged himself to a Mr. 
Johnson, a Cambridge bookseller, and goes down 
there, believing that it will be right and good, since 
it is of God's ordering. 

In Cambridge he falls to hard work again, his 
hours being from 7.30 A.M. to 7 P.M. and later, and 
the large stock, mostly of classical works, demanding 
patient study. But he lives in the house with his 
employers, who are pious, kindly, pleasant folks, and 
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the natural, wholesome life does him good. The 
leligious conflict which distracted his mind ends in 
the victory of faith. In December 183S he is 
admitted a member of the Baptist Church, and 
henceforth his spiritual life grows in strength and 
cheerfulness. His biographer's estimate of him is 
that he was 'before all things a devout Christian, 
one whose faith informed and coloured his whole life, 
and who was not ashamed to let this bo plainly 
known.' 

Some nine years afterwards, when he was in 
London, Mr. Macmillan entered the Episcopal Church. 
Even in the first days of Cambridge life he speaks 
of casting sidelong glances at ' the splendid chapels ' 
of the colleges, where the worship is 'the most 
imposing you can conceive ; ' and as his work brought 
him under the influence and gave him the friendship 
of such men as Maurice, Julius Hare, and Kingsley, 
we need not wonder if his sensitive and sympathetic 
nature began to think that Dissent — even the Dissent 
of Thomas Binney, whose ministry he greatly appre- 
ciated—could not give what was to be found in the 
Anglican communion. 

He spent three years in Cambridge, where he 
gained many friends amongst the reading men of 
the University, and got through a great deal of 
reading himself, making intimate acquaintance with 
the writings of Landor, Carlyle, Leighton, Marvell, 
Jeremy Taylor, and many others. Then he thought 
the time had come for a change ; and, going home 
for a short visit before looking out for another 
situation, he was seriously affected by rough weather 
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on the voyage, and was detained three months — not 
in the old home, however ; that was broken up now, 
the beloved mother having passed into the heavenly 
dwelling-place a year before this. 

The next six years he spent in a London situation, 
with a salary rising from sixty to one hundred and 
thirty pounds. * Twice during these years he had to 
give up work and take rest in Scotland (his place 
being kept for him on each occasion), and the period 
was altogether one of much trial and suffering.' He 
was poor and delicate, ' and had many relatives who 
needed sorely even such help as he could give.* His 
journal shows the struggle of a truly Christian spirit 
with these depressing influences. He prays for help 
and release, if it be possible, but above all for strength 
to endure. * Lord, preserve me in mine integrity ! 
Keep me from cant and carelessness, haughtiness and 
sycophancy.' 

He had many warm friendships and unselfish 
interests, which, if they sometimes added to his 
cares, kept his soul free in the best sense. Dr. 
George Wilson of Edinburgh, author of The Five 
Gateways of Knowledge, was a lifelong intimate; so 
was Mr. Maclehose; and another friend, who went 
to India as a missionary, was regularly supplied with 
books and news. Then the condition of the host of 
young men employed in the commerce of London 
stirred him to address a letter to Julius Hare on 
their behalf, and so an acquaintance began which 
proved very advantageous to himself. He visited 
Hare at Hurstmonceaiix, and from that time felt 
himself in a larger world, where he received and 
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diffused influence. All this time he was straining 
his powers to help his family. He brought first a 
brother and then some nephews to London, and in 
1840. this brother was associated with him in an 
independent trading venture. 

By the help of one of the partners in Messrs. Seeley's 
house, a shop was taken, and Alexander Macmillan 
placed in charge of it, the elder brother's salary keep- 
ing them both while they made a valorous effort for 
success. At the end of three years an opening in 
Cambridge presented itself. Julius Hare was ready 
with offers of help, in money and otherwise ; and at 
last Daniel found himself his own master in a Univer- 
sity town where he was already favourably known. 
Now he might hope to realize his ideal. 

' Bless your heart, Maclehose,' he had written long 
before to his old friend, ' you never surely thought you 
were merely working for bread ! . . . I look on you 
as a great teacher or prophet. . . . We booksellers, if 
we are faithful to our task, are helping to destroy all 
kinds of confusion, and aiding our great Taskmaster to 
reduce the world into order, beauty, and harmony.' 

The labour of getting things set a-going and a cata-* 
logue of stock prepared brought on a new development 
of disease— the first severe attack of bleeding from the 
lungs. He seemed to recover well, however, and was 
soon deep in literary schemes and friendships, and in 
the intimacy which ripened into marriage in 1850 
with Miss Orridge, daughter of a chemist and borough 
magistrate in the town. 

His much-loved elder brothers had * quitted the 
temporal for the eternal ' before he went to Cambridge, 

c 
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and within a few months of each other. And for his 
own part Daniel has warnings even on the wedding 
jaunt that he must take care of himself, but trusts 
that a short sojourn at Torquay after the trip to 
Scotland will put him all right again. 

' The going out for the honeymoon/ he says, ' is a 
most wise and useful invention ; it enables you to be 
so constantly together, and so to obtain a deeper know- 
ledge of each other . . . Nothing so well prepares for 
the serious duties of after life.' Again, with the play- 
fulness which always characterized him, he says, 'I 
shall do all in my power to live as long as I can near 
such a wife.* Too well he knew that his days with 
her were likely to be few, and sometimes reproached 
himself for marrying. 

Meantime he was doing good work amongst the 
thoughtful undergraduates, by introducing them to 
the writers whose genius had wrought upon his own 
soul, and was making a beginning of the publishing 
business. But he was worried by having to take 
moneyed partners in order to develop his trade, and 
this told upon his health. In May of this year he 
speaks of being ' only kept alive by issues, blisters, 
setons, till my whole chest is a series of scars, and my 
life, like that of my admirable friend George Wilson, 
is " copiously illustrated mth cuts." * 

So it went on for eight brave, struggling, busy 
years, the hope of prolonged life always dwindling, 
but the spirit holding on undaunted. Even during 
long enforced absences from business, he superintended 
everything, and corresponded with his many friends. 
Dreams he used to have of helping his relatives must 
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be renounced, he sees ; the patient, devoted wife, the 
little children, the work he delights in, must all be 
left. Yet — ' God's will be done : that is always the 
best/ 

His voluminous correspondence of this period shows 
no sign of repining or of failing strength. Advice, 
suggestion, criticism, is always ready for a competent 
man with an idea worth expressing. * In all ways,' 
he says to his brother, * we must try to work nobly, 
uprightly, and zealously ; ' and he had always schemes 
on hand for diffusing the thoughts of his favourite 
teachers. Two years before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws he had said : ' The times call loudly for some 
mode of lessening the misunderstanding between rich 
and poor. Surely the present state of things cannot 
last ! , , • It cheered me more than I can tell to see 
how constantly Dr. Arnold had these things pressing 
on his heart' 

Very bravely and uprightly had he striven to realize 
his dream of usefulness y and as the end of the struggle 
approached, there came also relief from anxieties that 
had pressed heavily. The balance-sheet of 1856 was 
the best the firm had known ; their business had taken 
root, and the last of the moneyed partners was meditat- 
ing emigration, and wished to realize his funds. By 
Christmas Daniel Macmillan knew that the material 
fruits of his long toil would not be lost to his wife 
and children, and for a time the assurance acted like a 
tonic. 

Then, in the treacherous days of early May, came 
an attack of pleurisy, followed by bleeding from the 
lungs, and an ulcer in the throat, and it was plain 
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that he could not bear much moi-e, although he was 
still calm and cheerfuL The ulcer being discovered 
and subdued, other distressing symptoms set in, and, 
after a fortnight of gradual sinking, he was released 
on the 27th of June 1857. 

* Oh, I should like my children to have a beautiful 
home, to speak gently to each other, and to help in 
every way to spread the kingdom of God,' he 
whispered at intervals — speech being very difl&cult. 
To his sister-in-law, holding her hand : ' Good-bye ; we 
shall meet again under other circumstances, though 
these are not bad. God has been so very kind to 
us all' 

The last words caught by his wife, as she leant over 
him, were, ' Good-bye — kiss me— why don't you speak 
to me ? ' — as the ear grew dull to all mortal voices. 
' You will see so much of me come out in the children, 
dear. It will be a great comfort to you — ^but you will 
see the impetuosity.' 

A singularly attractive face is that of Daniel 
Macmillan. The eyes are large and luminous, with 
long dark lashes and arched brows ; the lips long, full, 
and flexible ; the chin finely moulded. The expres- 
sion is of patient, restrained power, of dignified manli- 
ness, with the indescribable mildness and elevation 
that are the signs of nobly-endured suffering. 

* His life is one more instance, in a time which has 
sore need of such, of how a belief of the old Pauline 
kind may still lay hold of a man of naturally question- 
ing intellect, and bear him up triumphantly through a 
life of poverty and trouble, of constant bodily pain 
and mental anxiety. 
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HENRI PERREYVE: FRENCH PRIEST. 

' The white flower uf a blaineldsB life«' 



WE Protestants are all agreed that the conflict 
with Eome which our fathers bequeathed to us 
is far from won yet ; is rather waking afresh all along 
the line, and will have to be fought over again on 
those ancient battlefields whm'e Huss and WycliflFe, 
Luther and Knox, did immortal deeds of valour. We 
feel that if we have laid down our arms, we must take 
them up resolutely, that we must kindle the beacon- 
fires, and be ready, if needful, to 'go out into the 
hills ' against priest, mass, and confessional, since these 
old enemies of God's free gospel and man's sacred 
liberties are marshalled anew upon the green fields of 
England. 

And this being so, it is desirable to know the 
temper of those with whom we must contend, and to 
inquire whether, if the battle be on the same ground 
as before, the watchwords may not be somewhat 
different. We are sure, at least, to find amongst the 
opposing ranks some who will put to the blush our 
own ardour and sincerity, some from whose spirit and 
equipment we may learn not a little. 

Henri Perreyve was one of these — a true poet- 
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toiler, because an earnest Christian, a soul full of the 
Divine idea of man's redemption out of sin and misery 
• and bondage, into holiness, blessedness, and freedom. 
His Eomanism was an accident, so to speak, of birth 
and circumstance, the mere drapery of a brave, noble, 
freedom-loving spirit. There are plenty of good 
Protestants who would have made excellent children 
of mother Eome if they had been born French, or 
most orthodox Hindus if their nativity had been south 
of the Himalayas ; for all of us owe more than we 
are apt to think to the environment we did not choose 
and cannot alter. 

Henri Perreyve was the only son of a professor of 
law in Paris, and was born in April of the year 1831 
— that famous year when Lamennais, Lacordaire, and 
Montalembert were throwing abroad the burning 
pages of rAvenir, and pleading in law court and in 
peers' chamber for that dream of * Catholic liberty ' to 
which they had dedicated their lives. A magnificent, 
impossible vision, never to be realized, as Lamennais 
saon and very thoroughly discovered. The others 
cherished it less or more all their days, and drew 
after them many a brave * Son of the Crusade,' to use 
Montalembert's word. Young Perreyve was one of 
these. When he was nineteen years of age, * the spell 
of Lacordaire' passed upon him, and he in turn so 
captivated the great preacher and organizer, as to 
become Lacordaire*s ' son, friend, and heir,* or, as we 
should say, his literary executor ; a charge which at 
Henri's own death passed to Montalembert. 

In this way the life of Henri Perreyve became part 
of that wonderful and deeply interesting movement 
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within the Gallic Church which has seemed so often 
to spend itself among the arid sands of the Papacy, 
but may yet, fed from the purest springs of French 
life, gather into a mighty stream that shall sweep 
over the Vatican, as the Eed Sea over Pharaoh, so that 
it * sink as lead in the mighty waters/ 

Intended by his father for the legal profession, 
Henri had, for his own part, a leaning towards 
military life in his boyhood. But when he was 
twelve years old, and according to French custom 
went to his first communion, another impulse took 
possession of him, best described in his own words. 
' Do you remember,' he says, in one of* his Discourses 
on the History of France — ' Do you remember the 
first time you came to receive the body of Jesus 
Christ ? To many that is the most important moment 
of life. The mind is no longer dormant ; it is able 
to see and understand ; it sees that God is good, and 
that to serve Him is to reign with Him. . . Yes, at 
that age men believe in heaven; they are alive to 
the beauty of heavenly things; they still know how 
to kneel down.* 

By those who know France and its people well we 
have been told how soon this influence of the Church 
and of religion fades from the lad, as he passes beyond 
the influence of his mother and his mother's priest 
into the world of men, and finds the dogmas of the 
Church disbelieved, scoffed at, openly derided, and 
even bitterly opposed as mischievous to society, as 
fatal to liberty. The young man grows up in this 
atmosphere, where the observances of the Church are 
looked upon simply as a respectable amusement for 
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women, or an inevitable stage of childhood, like petti- 
coats and the nursery ; he soon gets beyond all that 
sort of superstition, and is emancipated into free- 
thinking, possibly also into free living. The mother 
and sisters are left to their prayers and to the govern- 
ment of the priest, while out of doors the son and 
brother rails against priests, and votes for banishing 
eveiy one of them from the country, and selling the 
churches. 

It was not so with the son of M. and Mme. 
Perreyve. In his case the piety of childhood was 
the early blossom of a deeply religious spirit, one to 
which God and eternity were most solemn, entrancing 
realities, and devotion to the service of God the 
keenest joy* He went to school and college, and, at 
his father's earnest wish, passed through the usual 
legal course ; but all the time the thought of being a 
priest lay in his heart, sometimes dormant, never quite 
extinct. When about eighteen, he finally devoted 
himself to this vocation — not without some family 
opposition, one can well believe ; for however the 
mother's heart might thrill at the thought of her boy 
being a priest, the father would not easily resign his 
only and very promising son to the isolation and the 
mysterious burdens of a priest's life, especially in a 
time of revolution and rebellion against all constituted 
authorities. It was but two years since the father 
and son had gone together through the sad conflict of 
the June Barricades, when over- exertion had brought 
on the first of Henri's attacks of haemorrhage. France 
was trembling still with the burning throes of revolu- 
tion ; and who could tell that she might not some day 
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in her delirium break forth again* and fall upon the 
Church as she had done before ? 

The young man faced this possibility amongst 
others ; it was, indeed, part of the irresistible motive 
that urged him. If France, throbbing with wild 
desire, or haggard with scepticism, raved against her 
would-be physician the Church, the healing hand was 
only the more sorely needed ; the healer must at all 
hazards hold his post* In Henri Perryve the excite- 
ment of the time burned with a pure unselfish ardour 
to give himself body and soul to the service of Christ 
and His kingdom amongst men ; to be a prophet of 
God to his age ; if it were possible, to speak some 
word in the ear of his fellows that would prove 
the gospel * the source of all social progress, of all 
legitimate effort to lessen the inequality of men's lots, 
the book par excellence of the poor and lowly, without 
which all social reformation can be but a dream, more 
or less blood-stained/ 

These are his own words, and he adds others which 
show at least his own temper, if we cannot accept 
them as a true picture of his Church: * It is 
necessary to earplain that all secular intolerant which 
would argue by means of the sivord or the law rather 
than by the ministry of the word, which would convert 
men with the bayonet, is an abominable doctrine, con- 
demned by the Church, abhorrent to all her saints. All 
these things it is needful to say to the modem world 
with a perfect conviction, with a moderation and dis- 
cretion all the deeper because every human passion is 
on the watch to stifle and overwhelm such really 
noble thoughts.* 
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These are reitiarkable and pregnant expressions 
Are they in any large sense the creed of young 
Catholicism in France ? If so, there is good hope 
that the Church's hand will yet prove one of healing. 
The Abb6 Gratry, Henri's intimate friend and bio- 
grapher, speaks of the old Catholicism as a forlorn 
hope, like to the mournful heroism of Thomas, when 
he exclaimed, * Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him.' *You tell me,' he says, 'that the world has 
been dead for the past four centuries.' (Since before 
the Reformation, we infer.) ' If so, our modern world 
is strangely unlike Lazarus ; its tumultuous cries and 
restless agitation are more akin to him that was 
possessed, whose name was Legion. And even so, 
cannot He who overcame the world drive out this 
Legion ? . . . It is a mere panic to assert that the City 
of God is about to be overthrown. ... But the move- 
ment in our age is a sign of the times we ought to 
know how to interpret. Failing to understand it, we 
shall be more and more overthrown. It is God Him- 
self, it is our Lord Jesus Christ, who wills the growing 
freedom of all men, of all nations, in jiistice and truths 
and that with a will which'hecomes ever stroller as the 
world goes on, , , , The day will come when we shall 
learn this, even if we require the lessons of three 
centuries of disaster and the almost total destruction 
of the Church first.' 

We rub our eyes, and ask ourselves. Are we dream- 
ing ? Is this Eomanism ? No, but it is young Catholi- 
cism — the Catholicism of Montalembert, of Lacordaire, 
of Henri Perreyve his disciple, of Abb^ Gratry, and 
their intimate associates ; and although it is certain 
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that they all clung, and that with enthusiasm, to the 
Romish doctrines of the mass and priestly intercession, 
we must feel that this sort of Romanism is widely 
different from the old Papacy of Inquisition and St. 
Bartholomew and Alva memory ; we must he touched 
by the fervent piety, the impassioned earnestness, of 
its professors. Indisputably, these men have walked 
with the Master Himself, and learned many things of 
Him. 

Let it be noted here that at the time when Perrey ve, 
his friends Charles and Adolphe Perraud, and a few 
others, all pupils of the Normal School of which 
Gratry was the head, were just expressing to one 
another these hopes of what they might live to do 
for their country, and forming a scheme for a little 
brotherhood in which they might, as they thought, 
work together — just at this time the disciples of 
Newman and Pusey were setting forth to regenerate 
England, to crush Chartism, to quell discontent, to 
arrest the growth of nascent revolution here, to bind 
classes together by — what ? Bringing back the worst 
dogmas of Rome to English churches, pitching the 
Reformation and all its principles out of window, like 
a bundle of infected rags, and calling the England 
of Wycliffe and Latimer to repent of its Puritanism 
and be absolved by true ' priests,' clothed in the 
real old clothes of the Papacy — quite correct and 
' Catholic' 

Our English Ritualists are doubtless as sincere, as 
honest, as the little company of the Oratoire de France 
(so the brotherhood of Perreyve and his friends was 
named), but they have neither such keen discernment 
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of the signs of the times, nor such large mental grasp. 
Beside Ozanam, Perreyve, and Gratry, they strike 
one as rather small men, too much wrapped up in 
clothes. 

The Oratoire was founded about 1852, and a year 
or two afterwards the little band of friends took pos- 
session of a humble building just lai^e enough to 
accommodate them, where they purposed to live and 
work together. Before this, Henri had visited Rome, 
and from Florence he wrote thus to one of his intimates 
who had decided to be a priest : 

'So you too feel the need for a more complete 
self-devotion, a more entire sacrifice ? It has pleased 
God to enlist you too in the army He is making ready 
for the coming strife ! The only secret I have ever 
kept from you is just this very thing which you have 
told me. Ever since my first communion the thought 
of being a priest has been in my mind. Lately it has 
been stronger, and during the visit to the apostle's 
tomb which I was lately permitted to make * (the tomb 
of Peter, probably, the * veneration * of which is to this 
day a great religious act), ' I made the final offering 
t)f my life to my Master s service. I have sworn to 
renounce aU that we call rest, happiness, this world's 
interests, in order to accept a life of toil and struggle. 
Shall I have strength to do so ? I know not, but I 
hope it, for in God alone is my strength. ... do 
not let us fall out of our ranks in this new war ! Let 
us take a bold stand ! 

' As to the precious things of this world, they are 
not what men generally suppose them to be ; so far 
.as I have seen, they are full of cruel delusions. Even 
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the purest afifections of the heart are turned to bitter- 
ness. It is an easy thing to renounce illusions which 
must be given tip sooner or later/ 

Thus he dismisses all that in youth is so apt to 
attract, and all those joys of family life which we 
think as much the right of the Christian teacher as of 
any other man. But to his friend the sacrifice de- 
manded by Eome of her priests looked very hard, and 
Henri exhorts him thus : 

* Unquestionably the work is serious, solemn, from 

some points of view severe One gives up 

family happiness, but remember how S. Francis de 
Sales defines marriage as an order, wherein, if there 
were a year's novitiate, few would ever be professed. 
. • . Why should I love you less ? . . . Will there 
be no more poetry, no more imagination for you ? 
Are you to lose your place in society ? Do not be 
afraid of the Cross ! Let us take up and carry to- 
gether that ensign of the triumph of goodness, justice, 
and truth ! ' 

And to yet another friend he says : 

' Courage, thou most happy ! We congratulate 
you. No doubt you tremble, no doubt you are sad ; 
perhaps even you may weep. Our poor humah 
nature fears all that greatly moves it, and weeps out 
of sheer weakness, even when it is God's own hand 
that touches it. . . . The Lord be with you, in your 
grief to comfort you, in your joy to sanctify you, in 
all your longings that they may bring forth fruit I 
sum up all that my heart can hold of hopes, longings, 
prayers for you, with the entreaty, " The liOrd be 
ever with you ! " * 
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There is much more we could wish to quote. And 
it was written at the age of nineteen ! 

He went back to join his friends of the Oratoiy. 
Their aim was to unite philosophy with religion, and 
to seek a true practical remedy for all social disorders. 
Once a week a conference was held, to which outside 
members came, especially a certain Hermann de 
Jouffroi, eloquent of speech and ardent of soul, * seek- 
ing with all his power to pour a double portion of the 
gospel into all laws and regulations of human society,' 
and quoting often a strong saying of Chrysostom, to 
the effect that every Christian should feel himself 
responsible for the whole world. 

One can hardly reprove earnestness like this, yet 
Gratry felt it necessary to cry ever and again to his 
friend to be calmer. Henri was exhausting his 
strength, and attacks of haemorrhage repeatedly 
occurred, laying him aside for months. In 1857 he 
was preparing to receive ' deacon's orders,' and had 
gone into * retreat ' in the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, 
when he found a severe attack of congestion impend- 
ing. ' But I said to myself, " If I give in before the 
ordination, I shall not be a deacon ; and a deacon I 
must and will be." So I did not give up the retreat, 
but struggled on to the ordination day. After the 
ordination I had only just time to get to bed.' 

He had said before this that ' to die without attain- 
ing the priesthood would be a tenfold sacrifice, a 
tenfold bitterness of death.' Now he records with 
exultation, ' At last I am a deacon. Little by little 
I shall attain to the priesthood.' The intensity of 
this desire looks strange to those who live outside the 
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region of thought in which a priest is a being endowed 
with awful powers not conferred upon other men. 
But to an ardent young soul like Henri Perreyve, 
filled with an intense belief that after the prayer of 
the priest the bread and wine on the altar become the 
very body and blood of the Lord, there must be a 
terrible solemnity in the thought that this sacred 
Substance is to be touched by his trembling hands, 
and through his medium be the salvation of immortal 
souls. A terrible solemnity indeed ! Say mther, an 
overwhelming burden, from which any man might 
well shrink in horror. And such as Henri Perreyve 
feel the burden, as we shall see presently; but it is 
clear that there also comes ' a sacred intoxicating de- 
light* in the mysterious powers conferred, and the 
elevation above all ordinary human ties and ordjnftry 
human cares into a mediatorial region of life, half-way 
between earth and heaven. Ordination lifts the young 
man into this removed existence, endows him with 
awful powers of blessing and cursing, gives to his 
word and touch in certain acts a miraculous efficacy ; 
and henceforth he is no more a mere man, but a 
priest ! 

Well may the Abb6 Gratry affirm passionately 
that no deeply earnest man can bear this burden alone 
and isolated from his fellows* What he says in regard 
to this is well worth study ; for in effect, though not 
intentionally, it is a condemnation of priestcraft and 
of enforced celibacy. 

' Is it not possible to lessen the perilous isolation of 
many priests ? Christ sent forth His apostles two 
and two, and we know why. Cardinal de B^ruUe 
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says that a community life is almost essential to the 
clergy. Many eminent persons have striven to lessen 
the isolation of the priest Without converting him 
into a monk, they have aimed at the institution of 
communities in which union and freedom, individual 
action and community life, should be combined. This 
was Bossuet's ideal, and we find it in the Oratoire de 
•France, in the Oratory of Saint Philip Neri, the 
-Society of Saint Vincent de Paul, and others. For 
three centuries the Church has laboured at the organiza- 
tion of the priest's daily life, hut he is still too much 
alone. How many brave men, crushed and saddened 
by their isolated positions, would find fresh striength 
in association ! Think what an enormous power is 
wielded by industrial association I How much more 
might intellectual association for moral and religious 
work effect ! * 

Dear Abb6 Gratry, there is an association, one of 
Divine institution, industrial, intellectual, emotional, 
which would make human beings of your priests, 
and save them from this imprisonment amongst 
secrets • and supernatural acts. Why does not your 
Church give up her inefifectual labour — ^and just let 
them marry ? 

' I know Henri Perreyve's whole life,* he continues, 
* I know his entire history, and I aflBrm that he fell 
a victim to the great evil which I can only call 
priestly isolation. He began by adopting organiza- 
tion, but illness cut the trial short. He laboured 
more severely when alone ; it was all unbridled zeal 
and. abuse of energy, and finally his life was crushed 
out!^ 
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Illness was not the only cause of Henri*s with- 
drawal from the common life of the Oratory. What 
the other reason was we are not told, nor is it of 
any consequence that we should know. He recovered 
from the illness spoken of, and ' regained a measure 
of strength which, if wisely husbanded, would have 
lasted for twenty years; but he poured it forth in 
reckless waste. Every day brought him the work 
of ten priests. Besides his Professorship of Moral 
Theology at the Sorbonne, which in itself is enough 
to engross whoever fills it— besides his numerous 
writings, which would have been a suflBcient task — 
there was no end to sermons, correspondence, hear- 
ing confessions, attending meetings of young men, 
directing souls.' 

The young abb6 was one of the hopes of the 
Church. He was eloquent, and could touch audiences 
of young men as no other preacher in Paris could — 
not even his great master Lacordaire. He had a 
warm, frank nature, and was greatly sought after as 
a director and confessor. Lacordaire and Gratry and 
other friends remonstrated in vain. ' Eef use all these 
applications,' they said, 'and keep to your own ap- 
pointed work. If you go on with this active, broad- 
cast life, you will break down, and, moreover, will 
never gain the strength, depth, and greatness which 
God means you to have. Be calm, be steadfast.* 

These are wise words-^such as our day needs to 
ponder. Strength and depth of character, of religious 
life, are not to be won in endless social assemblies 
and multitudinous engagements, in what Saint Bernard 
strongly described as ' eviscercUio mentis,' ' the disem- 
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bowelling of the soul.' life may hurry on like a 
swift mountain stream, and spread widely over sandy 
margins, but all the sooner will it dry up, and its 
shallow waters will be no highway for the cities. 

Beloved and loving, finding friends everywhere — 
such friends as Lacordaire, Montalembert, and the 
large-minded astronomer and physicist M. Biot — a 
powerful preacher, an ardent thinker, a writer whose 
IHary of an Invalid and other works are widely 
known: such was Henri Perreyve when the enemy 
he had faced all his life, and so often beaten back, 
came to close quarters, and he knew that he must die. 
In the account of his last days there is much that is 
very beautiful and touching, and much also that is 
painful to Protestant faitiL The craving for the 
sacrament, for the prayers and ceremonies of extreme 
unction, appears strangely out of harmony vnth 
vigorous intellectual powers, and the strong simple 
faith in Christ which always characterized Henri's 
reUgion. ' Dr. Ozanam, who saw that all the resources 
of science were powerless to save his friend, mentioned 
the miraculous cures which had been performed at the 
shrine of Saint Vincent de Paul, and suggested that 
Henri should be taken thither (!). He listened without 
eagerness, but with simple confidence, and begged me 
to obtain the necessary authority. But death was 
speedy; and Henri had left this world before the 
end of a novena which the Bishop of Orleans began 
by celebrating at the altar of Saint Vincent de Paul.* 

We remember one who said, * Speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed ; * and we are fain to 
wonder why the faith in Saint Vincejit de Paul cannot 
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reach the same level. So far as Henri was concerned, 
there was entire resignation. * I set God's will before 
me as a citadel on a high rock, to which I fly for 
refuge. . . .• Now more than ever I bless God for a 
simple religion that goes straight to Jesus Christ* 
To his father he said, ' You must be brave. Love is 
strength ; and God is more than all, dear father. He 
upholds one through the sharpest anguish.' 

It was the evening before the anniversary of that 
first communion, when with * sacred, hidden joy * he 
had pledged himself, as in a betrothal, to the service 
of God. * Dear child,' said the weeping mother, ' how 
happy I was on that day, and you too ! ' ' Well,' replied 
the dying son, ' we must be happy to-morrow too.' A 
friend, kneeling beside his bed, repeated slowly and 
distinctly : * My God, I love Thee with all my heart, for 
time and for eternity.' ' yes, with all my heart ! ' 
was the last response of the soul passing onward to 
the happy to-morrow of the blessed company. That 
his dying hands clasped Lacordaire's cross, that his 
dying lips clung to the carven image of the Lord, 
are only circumstances of his faith, not essentials of it. 
We part from him assured that in Henri Perreyve 
we have seen a true Sir Bayard of the Cross, sans 
"geur^ sans reproche. 
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* T WANT to be ooseful, I want to be ooseful ! ' cried 
J- the child Mary Carpenter at three years of 
age, not satisfied to play only and amuse herself, but 
craving, even then, to be at some work. So early did 
she sound the keynote of her life, and for seventy-four 
years of ardent and noble effort proved the deep 
sincerity of her desire to be ' useful.' Nor would any ' 
but the highest kinds of usefulness content her. She 
was the child of deeply-religious and vigorous parents, 
and beyond them lay a devoted Nonconformist ancestry 
whose spirit passed in full measure to this daughter 
of the race. Even in the infant the mother's quick 
eye discerned the love of order which characterized 
Dr. Carpenter, and her education was made easy by a 
ready grasp of facts and a tenacious memory. She 
was called *the young doctor;' and when she was 
quite a child her mother wrote of her : * Mary's mind 
is constantly occupied by some magnificent scheme or 
other — some plan for converting tlie heathen or turn- 
ing her dolls' frocks into pelisses.' At one time she 
was eagerly inquiring into the fate of a sea-anemone 
when divided into two, at another was exercised about 
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necessity and free-will, and would return from these 
speculations to arrange with equal vigour the affairs of 
her dolls. 

Her father — then a pastor and teacher in Exeter — 
was her instructor and guide ; and religious truths 
found their way to the quick, sensitive mind of the 
child through the loving atmosphere of a well-ordered 
Christian home. One day, when Mary was a little 
over three, the conversation at dinner — a friend being 
present — turned on the character of Jesus, and Dr. 
Carpenter dwelt on it with great devotion, ending 
with the remark that it was strange he could feel its 
beauty so vividly, yet be so far from following it. 
' But you are very like the good Jesus, indeed ! ' said 
Mary, suddenly looking up from her dinner. Her 
father checked her ; but the friend insisted on hearing 
her reasons, and she related several acts of self-denial 
she had observed, ending each with the affirmation, 
* And that was very like the good Jesus.' 

This warm veneration soon grew into close fellow- 
ship. When Dr. Carpenter removed to the charge in 
Bristol with which his name is chiefly associated, and 
his restless energy led him into many plans of useful- 
ness, Mary became by degrees a sharer in them all. 
Under his exact teaching, and inspired by contact with 
the eminent men who were his friends and fellow- 
labourers, her studies were carried considerably beyond 
the range usually allowed to girls in the early part of 
this century, and included Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
physical science, and natural history. Homer and 
Sophocles, together with Shakespeare and Scott, early- 
roused her enthusiasm ; the Greek Testament was 
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studied with reverent care ; and the knowledge of the 
natural world gained during these early years was of 
immense use in the busy after-life. 

The mother said of her two elder daughters during 
this period, that although they were the head of their 
respective classes, they were much beloved by their 
schoolfellows ; and we are also told that when serious 
illness kept the principal from his desk, the place was 
taken as a matter of course by Mary, and with the 
assistance of James Martineau — ^her senior by two years 
— ^she maintained the usual routine of school work. 

It was at this time, no doubt, that the desire to help 
her father began ; and during following years, when 
an afifection of the eyes withdrew her from active 
exertion for more than one period, and gave her time 
to reflect on family circumstances, the desire shaped 
itself into a definite scheme. He was to be relieved 
of the school, and her mother, herself, and the other 
two sisters as they grew older, were to sustain that 
burden. For this, from the age of seventeen, she 
steadily prepared herself, letting no opportunity slip of 
acquiring fresh knowledge and enlarging her powers. 
In 1829, after a brief interlude of governess-ship, the 
gradual failure of Dr. Carpenter's health brought the 
time for trying her plan, and she joined her mother in 
opening a school for girls. ' The labour was hard ; 
but in the completeness of their family union, in the 
education of the brothers, who already gave promise of 
future distinction, and in the consciousness that they 
were ministering to Dr. Carpenter's usefulness, they 
found ample sources of happiness. With her usual 
energy Mary threw herself into fresh studies for the 
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benefit of her pupils. The girls under her care looked 
upon her as a sort of prodigy, and felt a respectful awe 
for her attainments. Those who were able to share 
her enthusiasm found by degrees the barriers of reserve 
broken down, and were gradually drawn into ardent 
and tender friendship.' 

Of course there were difficulties. She had always 
been tormented by a painful sense of unlikeness to her 
own high ideal, and a craving for approbation which 
her judgment condemned, besides a quickness of 
temper which it required much discipline to subdue. 
For many years she suffered greatly in the struggle, 
and it left deep traces on her mind ; but she came out 
of it at last a strong, cheerful woman, with a youthful 
freshness that never failed her. 

From this weariness of inward conflict, which was 
suspected only by those very near to her, the ardent 
mind was called by a new enthusiasm. In 1831 the 
riots of the Eeform struggle filled Mary with a deep 
pity for the wild passion of the time, and intensified 
a desire, which visits to the homes of her Sunday 
scholars had already aroused, to devote herself to the 
service of the degraded poor. She did not speak of 
this purpose at once, but kept her hold upon it while 
it slowly grew in her mind, quickened now and again 
by stories of heroism during the cholera year, and, in 
1833, by the arrival of a distinguished visitor, Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman of Boston. He had spent forty 
laborious years in a ministry to the poor ; and now, in 
spite of feeble health, could not rest without exploring 
those narrow courts and dark alleys, the haunt of ' the 
perishing and dangerous classes,' from which some of 
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Mary's Sunday scholars came. She frequently accom- 
panied him, Ustening eagerly to his narratives. One 
day, as they passed through this district, a miserable 
ragged boy darted out of a dark entry, and rushed 
across their path. ' That child,' said Dr. Tuckerman, 
' should be followed to his home and seen after.' His 
words sank into Mary's mind with a painful feeling 
that a duty was being neglected, and thirty-six years 
afterwards she recalled the incident as one of the 
quickening moments of her life. ' But on her and her 
sisters fell the cherishing of parents, the care of the 
school, and the education of brothers; amid claims 
80 tender and engrossing, there seemed no room for 
fresh responsibilities. With habitual self-restraint 
she waited,' and went on with daily work and self- 
improvement. A second visit from Dr. Tuckerman 
ripened her wishes into a definite scheme, and a Visit- 
ing Society was formed, of which, for twenty years, 
Mary Carpenter was the secretary. When the districts 
were allotted, she chose the very poorest, and spent 
many of her leisure hours in ' the foul air and fouler 
life that lay so near the peace and sweetness of her 
own home and the Lewin's Mead chapeL' In this 
way began the great work of her life. She by no 
means abandoned art or science or literature. With 
wonderful activity and persistence she kept all her 
favourite studies in hand, followed successive series of 
lectures at the Philosophical Institution, and made 
summer holidays opportunities for drawing and 
geologizing. But these were ooly the side-eddies of 
her energy, the main flow of which during more than 
forty years was philanthropic. First came the needs 
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of her own home, then the needs of the sad, home- 
less multitade, the Lazarus at the gate, whose sores 
she tended with a courageous zeal that refused to 
abandon the task, however revolting it might some- 
,times be 

Meantime, what had been an earlier enthusiasm lay 
dormant. Just before Dr. Tuckerman's first visit, the 
Bajah Eammohun Roy was in Bristol, in daily inter- 
course with Dr. Carpenter for about a fortnight, and 
Mary's ardour was kindled to its highest pitch by the 
hopes which gathered round this striking person — the 
forerunner, as it seemed, of Christian India. It was 
just: after the death of Wilberforce, and the enthusiasm 
of oegro emancipation found in the Rajah the prophet 
of a more magnificent deliverance. When he suddenly 
died there in Bristol, ' the whole future of India seemed 
plunged in darkness;' and as Mary Carpenter stood 
beside his grave, there came to her out of the darkness 
a cry for help, to which she must have responded if 
she had been free. But the way of duty for her was 
clearly marked; and presently, in the impulse com- 
municated to her by the American philanthropist, 
missionary dreams faded away; to return and be 
Idealized thirty years later, when the other work was 
weli established. 

' In these varied tasks and hopes, and in steady 
growth of noble Christian character, Mary Carpenter 
had nearly reached * the half-way house of life,' when 
she lost her beloved and trusted father. Dr. Carpenter 
had been compelled in the previous year to set out on 
a long journey in search of health, in company with a 
.medical friend. Hopeful letters came, and the family 
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were looking anxiously for his return, when they heard 
of his sudden death by drowning. 

For two years Mary walked in a deep shadow, 
striving as far as she could to take her father's place 
in the home circle and among the poor ; but this cloud, 
too, lightened as time went by, and her interest in art 
and literature revived. Her first book, a little volume 
of religious meditations and prayers, was published 
in 1845, and had a considerable success. She made 
the acquaintance of Lady Byron and Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck, and of various gentlemen intimately con- 
nected with the Abolition cause in America. To the 
Abolition Fair, held every Christmas in Boston, Mary 
and Anna Carpenter at once resolved to send contribu- 
tions. ' The interest of friends and pupils was aroused, 
and the annual box swelled to larger dimensions, until 
the work at last amounted to a regular yearly show, 
and hundreds of visitors came to the rooms in Great 
George Street bringing tokens of good-will.' 

The new interest by no means withdrew Miss 
Carpenter from the old ones. 'The slaves here for 
whom I am most concerned,' she wrote to an American 
friend, ' are those enslaved to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. . . . / am fully persuaded that no legislation 
can raise the working classes of England as long as this 
0vil exists among them' Nor could she forget the 
ragged children. For many years it had been clear 
that something must be done for the boys and girls 
who filled the streets and roamed the quays near 
Lewin's Mead. She heard of Industrial Schools in 
Aberdeen and Dundee and other places, and longed to 
establish one in Bristol. But she belonged to a small 
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sect from which others held aloof, and at that time her 
command of money was limited. These difficulties, 
however, were overcome ; a master was engaged, and a 
start made in the summer of 1846 with some thirty 
boys. * It is literally a Ragged School,' says Mrs. 
Carpenter: *none have shoes or stockings; some no 
shirt and no home, sleeping in casks or on steps, and 
living, I suppose, by petty depredations.' 

This first of the series of institutions for the 
reclamation of destitute and degraded children, which 
it is the honoured privilege of Mary Carpenter to have 
established, was boldly set in one of the lowest and 
most crowded parts of Bristol, and the opening of a 
night-school in connection with it brought in a swarm 
of lads and lasses whose habits and character were 
such as to make the most resolute heart quail. ' Early 
in 1847 the numbers one Sunday evening amounted 
to two hundred ; the attempt to conclude the school 
with prayer was baffled by mockery ; and outside, the 
court resounded with blows and screams.' But this 
did not last : the police officer who came to keep order 
remained to teach writing, and at the close of two 
years' hard work ' a greater impression was produced 
than the most sanguine had anticipated.' 

There must have been an increase of wealth about 
1848, for in that year the home teaching was given 
up, and Miss Carpenter set free for the great tasks 
that presented themselves outside. Between 1848 
and 1854 she wrote three books on Bagged Schools, 
Reformatories, and Juvenile Delinquents ; took a leading 
part in arranging for Conferences of Workers ; appeared 
before Parliamentary Committees ; and, with the help 
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of Lady Byron and other friends, established Reforma- 
tory Schools in Kingswood and Bristol. 

Of course all this was not accomplished without 
diBheartening difficulties and painful contests, and often 
the worker had to cry, ' God, why hast Thou given 
me a woman's heart ? ' But always the answer came 
back, ' That thou mightest the better do My will ; ' 
and she ' went forth from the dejection and weakness 
of the closet to conquer by the power of love and 
faitL' 

It is not possible in these few pages to give even an 
outline of the various labours involved in the task 
Mary Cai'penter had taken up. Correspondence with 
statesmen, writing of books, oversight of the various 
schools, preparation of papers for Social Science Con- 
gresses, Sunday work in the Ragged School, continued 
interest in American Emancipation, Birmingham Con- 
ferences, and arrangements for the emigration of 
children as they grew up — all these occupied her, 
and were carried on through dark days of sorrow and 
longing, when first one friend and then another was 
called behind the veil, and she was at last left almost 
solitary. There were many times of deep sadness, 
many of sharp pain, when she had to withstand others 
in controversy, and to justify the principles to which 
she clung, especially her favourite one that children 
can never be properly trained except in a home. 
This conviction she stated again and again in Parlia- 
mentary Committees and elsewhere : * It is the nature 
of children to be in a home, and to feel around them 
family attachment and sympathy ; but no Government 
institution can give more than maintenance and 
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instruction ; no Government can make the child feel 
the worth of his own soul/ She desired to make it 
unlawful to place children in workhouses; and over 
this and the provisions of the Revised Code, besides 
other matters, sharp fights arose, wearisome to flesh 
and spirit She had more than one severe illness, but 
wrought on with invincible determination, along with 
other workers, until some measure of success was 
gained. Nor was she so occupied or so tried but 
that the old enthusiasm could wake at the visit of 
Garibaldi. 

And now, after thirty years, the first great idea of 
her life re-asserted itself, and India pressed upon her 
heart Two Hindoo gentlemen came to visit her, 
' and out of her converse with them there grew a clear 
purpose/ They laid before her the pressing need for 
female education. Christian and other ; they gave her 
details about the condition of women in the vast land 
which had long been ' a background of radiant mystery 
to her thoughts ; ' and she recorded in her journal this 
private resolve : ' I believe my work here has come to 
a point at which I can settle it on a firm basis, and I 
now devote my strength to the elevation of the women 
of India. Without any present change of plan I shall 
watch openings, gain information, and prepare in every 
way for my great object' 

Mary Carpenter's method in the whole of her life- 
work could hardly be better expressed than in the 
above words. She had never tried to force openings, 
nor rushed unarmed upon ground she was not prepared 
to hold. Now, deeply as her interest was roused, she 
went on steadily with the work in hand, finished a 
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book on Our Convicts (which had the honour of being 
placed in the Pope's list of works forbidden to the 
faithful), and prepared her annual contribution to the 
Freedmen's Aid Association. Then Mr. Ghose came 
down to Bristol again, with two other friends, and she 
felt that the time was ripe : she would go ! 

Her relatives were alarmed. She was in her sixtieth 
year, had come through severe ailments, and had no 
sister living who could accompany her. Did not her 
work in England require the rest of her life ? But 
convinced that she was called to the crowning duty 
and privilege of her earthly work, she would listen to 
no objection. ' India is my Holy Land,' she said 
when some one suggested turning aside to Palestine on 
the way ; and fresh youthfulness seemed to flush her 
face as she spoke of ' doing something — even if it were 
nothing visible to the eye of man — for the sisters 
sitting in darkness in India. ... I am not going in 
the hope of doing great things, but whatever I can, 
whatever is desired of me.' 

This modest range had soon to be enlarged. She 
had scarcely taken possession of the bungalow placed 
at her disposal by Sir Bartle Frere, then GovOTUor of 
Bombay, when a vast field of work opened up, in prison 
reform as well as female education and social inter- 
course. She was entertained and listened to by the 
highest officials and many distinguished natives, and, to 
use her own words, ' seemed to have dropped a spark 
upon tinder.' 

The next ten years were the most remarkable 
portion of this extraordinary life. Between 1867 and 
1877 Miss Carpenter went back to India three times. 
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attended Home and Foreign Congresses, visited the 
Princ3ss Alice at Darmstadt, travelled in America, and 
by voice and pen laboured continuously for education 
and reform in both hemispheres. The deep sorrow 
caused by the sudden death of her beloved sister Anna 
only made it the more necessary to be constantly at 
work. She found rest in action, refreshment in mani- 
fold effort, and had a strong power of recovery from 
disappointment and grief. Such work as she attempted 
could not be done easily : in India and England, while 
she found many influential friends, she had also to 
encounter apathy here, distrust there, opposition often ; 
and her clear-sighted energy itself sometimes caused 
friction in working with others. But her true good- 
ness, her noble devotion of a most cultivated mind and 
strong intellect to the highest good of her fellows, 
made a profound impression wherever she went 
Hindoos were moved by the spectacle of a lady in 
advanced age spending time, health, and money in 
their service, and called her 'Mother.' Americans 
spoke of the ' great grey eyes, so calm and wise, yet so 
kind sometimes;' of Uhe strange childlikeness that 
came round her lips in certain smiles ; ' and of ' the 
benignant fire, so steadily sustained, that glowed in 
her.' From the Queen and the Princess Alice she 
received several tokens of cordial respect ; and so many 
gifts came from India that her drawing-room in Bristol 
was quite a museum of treasures. One point must 
here be noted. She aimed always at keeping within 
what she believed to be her ' womanly sphere.' She 
had done hard and faithful work for many years before 
she read a paper in a Congress; she would never 
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preside at a meeting; and not until she was sixty 
years of age did she give public addresses or lectures. 
But when it seemed right and necessary to do this, she 
did it admirably. 'She was never nervous, because 
absorption in high aims lifted her above all fear.' 

We do not say that we accept all Mary Carpenter's 
ideas. To the end of her life she continued a 
Unitarian, and she held persistently to a theory of the 
education of Indian women that we cannot endorse ; 
but ' India for Christ ' was her ultimate aim in all she 
did for that great land, as ' Teed My lambs ' may be 
said to be the motto of her work at home. 

' " She hath done what she could," I can truly say of 
myself, in spite of aU eiTors,' she wrote on her 
seventieth birthday to a brother. 'There have been 
many painful woundings, sad bereavements, great 
struggles, dark perplexities, but they have all blended 
together to make a wonderful calm. Happiness and 
gratitude to the Heavenly Father fill my thoughts 
to-day.' 

Her last day on earth was filled with the usual 
occupations — ^revisal of proof-sheets, correspondence, 
discussion of public business. Then^ with a calm 
smile upon her face, she exchanged good-nights with 
her adopted daughter, and lay down to sleep. 
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IT was a strong, original race that gave James Clerk 
Maxwell to the world — ^a plain, staunch folk, 
with family roots in Aberdeenshire and the country 
on both sides of the Border, notable for homely sense, 
for keen mother-wit, for simple, pious ways, and no 
mean share of artistic and poetic faculty. There were 
artists and musicians, both men and women, amongst 
them ; and lawyers of the old Scottish type, learned, 
witty, and plain-spoken. They wrote clever letters, 
enriched with pen-and-ink sketches ; they dabbled in 
science, and were famous for a certain vigour and 
capacity which kept them always making and doing. 
One of them was that John Clerk, afterwards Lord 
Eldin, a man of ' a grim, strong countenance and look 
of great sagacity,' the essence of whose character was 
said to be ' a scorn of ornament,' and whose power of 
retort was famous. 

John Clerk Maxwell, the father of James, was 
nephew to this Lord Eldin, and inherited in full 
measure the persistent interest in all useful processes 
which distinguished the family, and the scorn of 
ornament also. Nothing that had to be done was 
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trivial to him ; and in everything — from the building 
of his modest residence to the making of shoes and 
shirts — ^he planned every detail himself upon the 
principle of what was hest, not what was imiaL 

Such, in brief, was the father of James Clerk 
Maxwell. His mother, a great-granddaughter of 
Drummond the poet of Hawthomden, played well on 
the organ, composed some music, loved country life 
as much as her husband did, and was of a prompt, 
resolute nature, well fitted to balance his. When 
they married, John Clerk Maxwell gave up such legal 
practice as he had in Edinburgh, and the pair ' set 
themselves resolutely to the work of making their 
inheritance of stony and mossy ground one of the 
habitable places of the earth.' 'Glen-lair' was the 
name they gave to the blue whinstone house which 
they built on a gentle slope above the Water of Urr, 
but in the family talk the place became known as 
'The Happy Valley.' One son was born and died, 
but another came, and before he was three years old, 
kept father, mother, and nurse busy answering his 
questions. 'He has great work with doors, locks, 
keys, etc.,' writes his mother ; ' and " Show me how 
it doosi' is never out of his mouth. He investigates 
the way the water gets from the pond through the 
wall He stands sentry in the kitchen, and Mag runs 
through the house ringing the bells; . . . and then 
he drags papa all over to show him the holes where 
the wires go through.' 

The inquiring, active mind of his race was to bear 
its ripe fruit in this boy, and in very early childhood 
the future investigator of Light and Colours looked 
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with open-eyed eagerness upon a world full of wonders. 
His first recollection was of lying upon the grass, 
looking up to the sun, and wondering ; and as soon 
as he could talk his constant cry was, ' What's the go 
o' that ? What does it do ? ' Nor would he be put 
off with a vague reply. * But what's the particular go 
of it ? * was the pertinacious inquiry ; and papa was 
ready enough to explain to the little scientist the ' go ' 
of everything, and to show ' how it doos.* The task 
continued to be the chief pleasure of his life until the 
order was reversed, and the son took hardly less 
delight in explaining his colour-top, his theory of 
rolling curves, and the properties of elastic solids, to 
his father. When he was in his third year, a present 
of a tin plate gave him great delight, because of the 
reflections of light it enabled him to flash across the 
room ; and a little later he had lessons in astronomy 
from the pavement in front of the house, his father 
holding him in his arms well ' rowed ' in a * plaidie,* 
and the mother standing by. She had charge of his 
education, in the technical sense, until her fatal illness, 
and amongst other instruction gave him a great know- 
ledge of Scripture. When he was eight years old, he 
could repeat the whole of the 1 1 9th Psalm, and in 
after life continued able to give chapter and verse 
for almost any quotation from the Psalms. The 
lessons were -varied by turns of basket-making, of 
* making seals,' of trotting about Glen-lair with his 
father, helping to 'sort* things, prying into every 
mystery, and learning the habits of all the live 
creatures. 

This peculiarly happy childhood was crossed by one 
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great loss. When James was only eight years old, 
his mother died, and the first word of the child, when 
told that she was in heaven, is significant of her 
suffering and of his character: 'Oh, I am so glad! 
Now shell have no more pain.' She had endured 
great suffering with heroic fortitude. 

There is little doubt that he felt this loss all his 
life, despite the most intimate companionship with his 
genial and intelligent father. A tutor was engaged 
for a time, and then it was found necessary to send 
the boy into Edinburgh to stay with his aunt 
Wedderbum and attend the Academy. Accordingly 
there appeared one day among the young gentlemen 
of that establishment a curious new boy, dressed in 
hodden grey tweed, and square-toed shoes fastened 
with brazen clasps ; a boy who laughed a short, elfish 
laugh when he was teased, would never answer a 
question, looked at everybody and everything with 
keen dark eyes, and took every incident — even the 
tearing to rags of his tweed tunic — ^with amused 
philosophy ; altogether a curious boy, yet not one to 
be despised, in spite of his shoes. As for him, he took 
with his usual reserved, old-fashioned philosophy and 
short laugh their epithet of 'Daftie' and the tricks 
they played him, told nobody what he really thought, 
and consoled himself by his father's company, or by 
writing to him long letters full of ingenious and 
extremely clever frolics in word and device. As the 
session went on, his real nature and warmth of heart 
began to impress a few of his schoolfellows; he 
learned to speak up in his class, and to see some good 
in learning Latin, and found out that bathing and 
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swimming gave opportunity for all sorts of agile feats 
and bold experiments which secured the respect of 
other boys. Above all, there came to him one day a 
vision of lovely forms existing in the world, within 
and below the surface-appearance of things — ^forms of 
perfect symmetry — the study of which was pure 
delight. Thus, at nine years of age, the child stepped 
into the wonderful fairy-land of science, and school 
was no longer an afliiction. Then came the blessed 
summer, and he went back to Glen-lair full of life. 
The shadow of loss was softened, and the Happy 
Valley again answered to its name. Cousin Jemima 
(now Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, the artist) was there with 
her clever pencil, and was ready to take part in and 
immortalize any 'ploy,' from the manufacture of 
* magic discs,' to competing for archery prizes or sailing 
on the stream in washing-tubs. Long afterwards, 
when asked by persons ignorant of Galloway, if there 
was boating on the Urr, Maxwell would reply with a 
grave reference to this incident. There were expedi- 
tions, besides, of air sorts; gymnastics with the stilts, 
raids upon wasps' nests, farming operations to share 
in, and the composition of serio-comic verses in honour 
of various incidents. 

Wide and far he wandered during the summer 
holidays of the next few years, learning the deep 
secrets of the wild, with an eye for all he saw, in 
wood or water or living creature, and a spirit daring 
and strong enough for any emergency. As the years 
followed on, the advancing studies of each winter 
furnished new thoughts and recreations for holidays. 
Shy and reserved with mere acquaintances, James was 
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eager and full of talk with intimates — talk which 
rushed on like a brook over stones, the stones being 
an inveterate trick of humming and hawing. ' From 
explaining some invention which I could not under- 
stand/ says one friend, ' he would start off to a joke 
of Martinus Scriblerus, or a quotation from Dryden, 
interspersing puns and such idiotisms as "used-to- 
could," " be-you-have-yourself A butterfly was 
always a " flutterby." His replies to questions were 
indirect and enigmatical. ... At table he often 
seemed abstracted from what was going on, being 
absorbed in observing the effects of refracted light in 
the finger-glasses, or in trying some experiment with 
his eyes — seeing round a comer, making invisible 
stereoscopes, and the like. "Jamsie, you're in a 
prop I" (mathematical proposition), his aunt would 
cry, for it was her business to soften his singularities. 
At church he always sat pretematurally still, with one 
hand lightly resting on the other, not moving a muscle, 
however long the sermon might be ; and days after- 
wards he would show by some remark that the whole 
service, whether agreeable or otherwise, had been as 
it were photographed upon his mind.' All through 
life he showed this reverential spirit The keen, 
buoyant mind was ever humble and devout. In after 
years his Sabbath reading was in the old divines, and 
his prayers in the daily worship of his household were 
' most impressive and full of meaning.' 

Early in the session of 1846, James became 
interested in the laws of Curves. In this, as in all 
his son's efforts, the laird took deep interest, and in 
his diary we have such simple, terse entries as these : 
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'Call on Prof. Forbes at the College and see about 
James' ovals and 3-foci figures. New to Prof. Forbes, 
and settle to give him the theory in writing to 
consider.' 

'Went to the College and saw Prof. Forbes about 
James' ovals. Prof. Forbes much pleased with them ; 
investigating in books to see what has been don« or 
known in this subject.' 

Then follow notes from Professor Forbes praising 
the paper as very ingenious, as substantially new in 
science, and a most remarkable production for a boy 
of fifteen. Finally the paper is read to the Eoyal 
Society, and the distinction — first in a long series of 
scientific honours — ^is thus briefly and modestly 
chronicled : ' Eoyal Society with James. Prof. Forbes 
gave account of James' ovals. Met with very great 
attention and approbation generally.' 

In 1847 Maxwell was entered at the University, 
and his originality got freer play. He made friends 
who delighted in his quaint humour and clever non- 
sense of all sorts ; his studies were multifarious, and 
his summer recreations as varied. A laboratory was 
fitted up in a garret above the wash-house, where 
during holidays all sorts of experiments in galvanizing, 
electro-typing, elastic solids, and unannealed glass, were 
carried on, varied by out-door exercise, reading, and 
the elucidation or manufacture of wonderful 'props.* 
In 1849 another paper of his — on EoUing Curves this 
time— was read before the Eoyal Society, and in 1850 
one on the Equilibrium of Elastic Solids. His letters 
of this period, while full of light-hearted quips and 
quirks and unworn interest in the marvels of Energy 
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and Life, have nothing juvenile about them : there is 
plenty of fun, but no triviality. Meantime the father, 
with slow carefulness, was pondering his son's career. 
He had a desire himself that James should study law 
and become a member of the Scottish Bar. This 
would involve no serious break in the comradeship of 
the two, as there would be no need to go to an English 
University. James had not been altogether robust 
during these years ; and besides, to the laird's staunch 
Presbyterianism 'English University' was a phrase 
that smacked of Puseyism and infidelity. In no sense 
was it agreeable to him. But other relatives and 
friends urged Cambridge as a most desirable training 
for Maxwell's genius, and finally the step was decided 
upon. A college was chosen, and the young man 
entered upon a fresh stage of life ; which appeared at 
first like going back several years, for he found himself 
among the freshmen parsing Greek plays and going 
over Euclid, and his bits of magnetized steel, of 
gelatine, gutta-percha, and glass seemed to average 
undergraduates ' matter in the wrong place.' 

He soon had quite a troop of friends, and 
endeavoured always ' to make the highest use of social 
circumstance.' Apropos of reading books of various 
sorts — ^which he did voraciously from early childhood 
— Maxwell once said : * The only safe way is to find 
out the facts first. With this precaution books are 
tolerably transparent.' This seems eminently applic- 
able to his religious life. In that domain he had 
'found out the facts first,' and the many voices of 
church and college were tolerably transparent. A 
friend says of him that he had ' an innate reverence 
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for sacred things which was never much disturbed by 
scepticism/ and his eager investigation of Nature's 
secrets was ever blended with a longing to contemplate 
the whole of things, and see them in the unity of 
Divine purpose. No one could be more determined to 
bring every statement to the test of fact ; but Maxwell's 
conception of fact was deep and clear, scientific in the 
truest sense. Where minds of feebler insight or of 
less absolute sincerity and unselfishness saw insuper- 
able ' difl&culties ' to faith. Maxwell, with a profound 
reverence for the wonderful universe in which he 
found himself, and with his wide knowliedge of the 
manifold relations of things and persons, went straight 
on, feeling God everywhere. 

He distinguished himself, of course, in his College 
career, and shirked none of the teaching or examination 
work incidental to a fellowship. He was just about 
to be appointed to the Natural Philosophy chair in 
Aberdeen, when his father, whose health had been 
gradually failing for two years, died rather suddenly. 
It was the son's care that everything on the estate 
should be managed, if possible, just as before, and the 
people tried to think for him and assist him. He 
went shortly afterwards to Aberdeen, and next year 
there came the terrible news of the Indian mutiny, 
and of the loss of a friend to whom he was greatly 
attached. From this time may be dated an increase 
of that inward soberness and earnestness of soul which 
deepened with the years, while it kept fresh and pure 
the inexhaustible spring of humorous mirth. He 
became sure that ' all problems are certain of solution/ 
went on with his work (dynamical top, experiments in 
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colour, study of Saturn's rings, etc.), and drew near to 
what he called ' my greatest achievement in the way 
of discovery, — how to convert esteem and friendship 
into something far better.' In June 1858, he married 
Katherine Dewar, and took his wife to Glenlair for 
the summer, where they experimented together in 
optics and other sciences. 

Five years of a Professorship in King's College, 
London, followed, and investigation went on steadily. 
The famous colour-box was perfected, the nature of 
gases demonstrated, and wide, strong foundations laid 
for Maxwell's great work on Electricity and Magnetism. 
He had a large garret at the top of his London house, 
and Mrs. Maxwell acted as stoker of the furnace, and 
in other capacities. But Maxwell was never too busy 
to help a friend. His brother-in-law came to London 
to undergo a painful operation. The ground-floor of 
the house was given up to patient and nurse, and the 
Professor frequently acted as nurse himself, his steady 
flow of quiet humour being invaluable. Previously 
to this he had done the same for his friend Pomeroy 
and for his father ; in a few years he was to do it 
for his wife. In 1860, and again in 1865, he was 
seriously ill himself. Meantime, as he had kept the 
'vassals' of Glenlair in mind at Cambridge, writing 
to them, and selecting books for them, so he kept 
Corsock church and manse in mind through these 
busy years, advising, and contributing largely in 
money. 

After this period five years were spent for the most 
part at Glenlair, in writing books and carrying on 
research. He became an elder of the parish church. 
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and used sometimes to visit sick persons and read and 
pray with them. As an incident of his deep attach- 
ment to and care for his wife, it may be noted that 
Cambridge Examinations were the only events allowed 
to separate them for more than two or three days at a 
time ; and on these occasions, burdened as he was with 
examination papers, he wrote regular daily letters full 
of the same fun wherewith he had amused his father, 
yet passing frequently to comments on the portion of 
Scripture they were reading together, and meditations 
on life and duty, A beautiful story of his self- 
controlled tenderness and care may fitly come in here. 
During Mrs. Maxwell's long illness he went into her 
room one day to move her. A little terrier, keeping 
watch in its own faithful way, flew at him, and 
fastened on his nose. Not to alarm Mrs. Maxwell, he 
went quietly out, holding his arm beneath the creature, 
which still clung to his face. 

In 1871 Maxwell accepted the new Chair of 
Experimental Physics in Cambridge, and the work of 
designing and arranging the laboratory which the 
Duke of Devonshire was presenting to the University. 
For several years he spent himself enthusiastically 
in the many labours of this charge, besides private 
studies ; and his own contribution of apparatus to the 
laboratory was worth several hundreds of pounds. 
' After it was opened, the most important work of the 
Chair was the superintendence of various courses of 
experiments by young scientific aspirants. With 
characteristic loyalty and humility, Maxwell seems 
often to have taken more pride in their researches than 
in his owa To enumerate the men who were thus 
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favoured would be to name many of the most efficient 
teachers of science in the kingdom/ 

To describe in detail the eminent scientific achieve- 
ments of Clerk Maxwell would require one essay, 
worthily to depict his rich and striking character would 
occupy another, and a third might be crowded with 
brief selections from his prose and verse writings. 
Especially could one wish to give some lines at least 
from his admirable burlesque of Tyndall's famous 
Belfast Address to the British Association : 



^ That inoamation of wisdom, buUt up of our witless nobs. 
Which wiU carry on endless discussions, tiU I and probably you 
Have melted in infinite asure—in Bnglish— tiU all is blue.' 



But all that can be done here is briefly to indicate 
some features of a very remarkable mind, which, ' after 
ranging through the illimitable spaces of creation, and 
almost handling what he called ** the foundation stones 
of the material universe," found its rest and happiness 
in the love and mercy of Him whom the humblest 
Christian calls Father.' 

This bright career closed early. Dyspeptic symptoms 
showed themselves in 1877, strength began to fail, 
and, after two years of gallant struggle, he was told 
tKat the severe disease of which his mother died had 
laid hold of him, and that he had only a month to live. 
From that day, all through the acute sufferings of the 
last few weeks, his one care Was for the beloved com- 
panion, herself an invalid, whom he must leave behind. 
To the last her comfort was his constant thought; 
his anxiety was for her, not for himself. 
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His own suffering was ministered to as far as it 
could be by devoted friends, one of whom says : ' He 
was calmly and serenely resigned to the will of 
God. ... I never saw a sign of impatience or fretful- 
ness. ... It was grand to see him day by day girding 
himself calmly and resolutely. . . . He knew the Bible 
and all our best sacred poets thoroughly.* One of his 
physicians said of him, — and as written by one medical 
man to another the words are very weighty : ' He is 
one of the best men I ever met, and a greater merit 
than his scientific attainments is his being a most 
perfect example of a Christian gentleman.' Dr. Paget 
adds : * No man ever met death more consciously or 
calmly. . . . His mind never once wandered or 
wavered.' 

A few minutes before his death he was sitting up in 
bed, struggling for breath, and supported by his relative, 
Colin Mackenzie. Presently he said, * Lay me down 
lower, for I am very low myself, and it suits me to lie 
low.' Then, with a deep breath, and a long look at 
his wife, he was received into the Eternal Day. 

Maxwell's circumstances were eminently favourable 
to the development of his genius. By inheritance and 
training he was singularly favoured, and the healthy 
repose of mind which distinguished him is therefore 
in one view of it not remarkable. But intellectual 
activity and speculative power are rarely combined 
with such freedom from religious doubt and questioning. 
A beautiful devoutness of spirit preserved him from 
positivism, and robust sense made all that was tortuous 
or morbid very distasteful to him, Eegarding the new 
school in the English Church he said, that what they 
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called development of Christian doctrine was a semi- 
unconscious jugglery with facts. Eeligion, he said, had 
no peculiarly consecrated chamber; it was altogether 
holy, and open to the common worshipper. His own 
personal religion was unmistakeable and manly, but it 
was not aggressive. He challenged scepticism by a 
luminous life of godliness, and not by pen or voice. 

A man of middle height, with frame strongly built, 
and a certain spring in his gait, dressed for comfortable 
ease rather than elegance, eyes dark and glowing, hair 
and beard perfectly black, and contrasting with the 
pallor of the complexion ; a mingling of the country 
gentleman and the keen student in the general appear- 
ance; in the eyes a peculiar twinkle of enjoyment, 
which rarely passed into laughter ; a * beautiful uncon- 
sciousness ' of temper ; a paradoxical, whimsical fashion 
of conversation : such, in briefest outline, is the portrait 
of James Clerk MaxwelL 
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WE carve in marble the names of departed genius 
and heroism, — poet, artist, ruler, philosopher, 
warrior, saint, — and set each in its place of honour ; 
but we keep a special shrine, innermost and sacred, 
for ' those whom the gods love,' the beautiful who have 
died young, buds of genius, of beauty, scarce blown. 

There are many familiar names. Keats is there, 
and Kirke White; Pollok, and Michael Bruce; the 
American sisters, Lucretia and Margaret Davidson; 
the French brother and sister, Maurice and Eugenie 
de Guerin ; their compatriot Henri Perreyre ; Emma 
Tatham, Agnes Jones; and let us now add one as 
brilliant as any, — that of the Bengalese girl ToRU 

DUTT. 

Let her have a place in these pages, also, because 
she is of the noble race whose lives glow with a high 
purpose, expressed in faithful deeds. Amongst the 
Poet- toilers, men and women richly * gifted for giving/ 
she has no mean station ; for she nourished in her soul 
an ardent hope for her country, and spent her beautiful 
young life in expressing it. 

Toru Dutt was the third and youngest child of high- 
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caste Bengalese parents, and was born in Calcutta in 
the year 1856, a few months after the death of our 
English Emma Tatham. Her father, Baboo Govin 
Chunder Dutt, is a man of distinguished intelligence 
and Christian culture; and when he says of his 
children that * all three were of great promise,' he is 
perfectly accurate. Their lives were, indeed, of most 
unusual promise, full of passionate enthusiasm and 
eager work. The first-born, a son, died at the age of 
fourteen ; the two sisters, Aru and Torn, grew together 
in a sisterly communion quite idyllic, until, at the age 
of twenty, Aru was called away, and just three years 
afterwards Tom followed, having lived on earth twenty- 
one years. 

When the sisters were fifteen and thirteen, their 
parents took them to Europe for four years, and a few 
months of this period were spent in a French schooL 
Besides this, they attended the Cambridge lectures 
to women during their stay in England ; and there 
regular training seems to have ended. They returned 
in 1873 to 'the mystical retirement* in which the 
previous portion of their lives had passed, ' the quiet 
and delicious life of a dilettante,' to use one of the 
peculiar phrases that Torn coined. 

It is evident that Torn at least needed no spur 
on the path of learning. Her enthusiasm made her 
life of quiet seclusion a passionate, unwavering pursuit 
of knowledge, which for quality and result is unsur- 
passed in the records of learned women. Both sisters 
studied German, French, and English ; were excellent 
musicians and sweet singers, *with elear contralto 
voices,, which I still fancy I hear at times/ says the 
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bereaved father, from the silence of his home. He 
adds the high commendation, that * in the peiformance 
of all domestic duties Aru and Torn were exemplary : 
no work was too mean for them/ To these occupa- 
tions Aru added drawing, for she was * deft with the 
pencil ; ' and Torn, compositions of her own in prose and 
verse, and the study of Sanscrit. She had a wonderful 
memory, and a no less surprising wilL * When reading,' 
says her father, *she never slurred a difficulty. 
Lexicons and encyclopaedias of all kinds were consulted 
until the question was solved. . . Whenever we had 
a dispute about the meaning of any expression in 
Sanscrit or French or German, in seven or eight cases 
out of ten she would prove to be right ; but it was 
curious and very pleasant to watch her when she 
happened to be wrong. First a bright smile, then thin 
fingers patting my grizzled cheek, then perhaps some 
quotation from Mrs. Browning, her favourite poetess, 
like this : 

" Ah, my gossip, you are older, 
And more learned, and a man,** 

or some similar pleasantry.' 

With this scrupulous exactness, and with all the 
helps that watchful love could furnish. Torn studied 
the literature of England, France, and Germany, and 
of her native land. That Mrs. Browning should be 
' her favourite poet is a fact striking enough, but it is 
cast into the shade by others. Her mastery of French 
was in some respects more complete than her mastery 
of English, and she gained a wonderful acquaintance 
with the poets of France. Her first printed composi- 
tions were essays on these, with translations into 
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English verse, and were published, a year after her 
return from Europe, in a Calcutta magazine. She 
also planned a French romance, called Le Jotcmal de 
Mademoiselle UAnvers, which Aru's * deft pencil * was 
to have illustrated ; but before this was accomplished 
Aru faded away, and Torn wrote her romance alone. 
It was published after her death, and is said by a 
competent judge to be full of vigour and originality. 

In 1876, a pamphlet of verse, thin and unattractive, 
' in queer type,* stole, as it were, from a native printing 
press at Bhowanipore, ' without preface or introduction, 
and seemed specially destined to find its way into the 
waste-paper basket' of any editor who encountered it. 
A copy of this pamphlet reached the office of the 
London Examiner during the dull season, and was put 
into the hands of Mr. Edmund Gosse. It was called 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields^ and consisted of a 
series of translations from nearly a hundred French 
poets, with a number of notes. The word of welcome 
which he at once pronounced was the first sounded in 
Europe, and the only one that reached the ears of the 
dying authoress from England. These translations 
are really marvellous bits of work. A Hindu girl 
interpreting the poetry of France to English readers, 
is, per se, a striking picture; nor is our admiration 
lessened by a critical examination of her effort. There 
is a good deal that is imperfect, sometimes even queer, 
in the movement of the verse, or in the turns of phrase. 
As Mr. Grosse says, *The Hindu poetess seems to 
be chanting to herself a music which finds only a faint 
and discordant echo in her verses.' In many instances 
this is due to the fact that she wrote more freely in 
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French than in English, and also to the scrupulous 
exactness with which she laboured to reproduce a 
peculiar Alexandrine measure too much in favour with 
some of her authors. When she is dealing with the 
sonnets of the Count De Grammont, or with the simple 
rhythm of Victor Hugo's Morning Serenade and Eugene 
Manuel's History of a Soul, her success is far beyond 
any need of apology. Let the last-named poem speak 
for itself: 

' In secret, from funong the tlirong 

GU>d BometimeB takes a soul, 
And leads her slow, through grief and wrong, 

UnswerTing to her goal 

He chooses her to be His bride, 

And gives her from His store 
Meek tenderness and lofty pride. 

That she may feel the more. 



Beneath a weight of pains and fears 

He makes her often faU : 
He nourishes her with bitter tears. 

Unseen, unknown of alL 

He spreads the clouds her head above. 
He tries her hour by hour ; 

From Hate she suffers, and from Love, 
And owns of each the power. 

Ck>d's rigour never, never sleeps ; 

She waits for peace. In vain 
8he struggles or resigned weeps ; 

He strikes and strikes again. 
• ••••• 

Thus stricken, reft of joy and light, 

GU>d makes her fair and dean, 
Like an enamel hard and bright, 

A sword of temper keen. 

Subject to Adam's debt below, 

And every curse and pain, 
The Judge inflexible would know 

If she will staunch remain. 
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Will she fight on 'gainst ererj ill T 

Brave every storm? stand fast. 
Her lofty mission to fnlfil 

With courage to the last ? 

And when He sees her ever true, 

Like needle to the pole. 
Upon His work He smiles anew ; — 

Thus forges God a souL* 

There is also a vigorous rendering of De Vigny's 
fine poem on Moses, in which the great leader is 
represented as craving from Jehovah the boon of 
death : 

' Mighty and lonely I have lived from birth, 
Now let me sleep the sleep of all the earth 1 * 

and a translation of Heine's Slaver, which is perhaps 
one of the greatest proofs of our Hindu girl's genius. 
It shows traces of being rendered direct from the 
German, and will bear comparison even with the 
version of Sir Theodore Martin in the important point 
of convejdng the keen, biting satire of the originaL 

As for the notes attached to the poems, they are 
altogether amazing, in spite of some inevitable blunders, 
so masterly is their tone, so laborious the research to 
which they bear witness. 

While Mr. Gosse was introducing this unique 
literary efifort to English readers, a French Oriental 
student, M. Garden de Tassy, brought it under the 
notice of Mdlle Clarisse Bader, who had written a book 
on Woman in Ancient India. At the very same time 
her work came into the hands of Torn, and she, con- 
ceiving a desire to translate it for publication, wrote to 
Mdlle Bader, asking permission to do so. She did not 
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know how near she was to the end of her work here, 
nor that this, her first literary friendship, was to be so 
soon interrupted. During the last year of her life she 
wrote occasionally to Mdlle Bader, and to these letters 
we are indebted for glimpses of her character and her 
cherished hopes which are deeply interesting. 

' I cannot tell you,' she says, in simple and graceful 
French, * how your love — for that you do love them 
your book and your letter sufidciently indicate — your 
love for my compatriots and my country touches me. 
I long to be able to show how the heroines of our great 
epics are worthy of all honour and all love. Is there 
any heroine more touching, more amiable, than Sita ? 
I do not think so. When I hear my mother singing, 
in the evening, the ancient songs of our land, I almost 
always weep. The lament of Sita, when, banished for 
the second time, she wanders alone in the vast forest, 
despair and terror in her soul, is so pathetic, that no 
one, I think, can listen to it without shedding tears. 
I send you, under this cover, two little translations 
from the Sanscrit, that fine ancient language. Unfor- 
tunately, I have been obliged for six months past to 
cease my translations from Sanscrit. My health will 
not permit me to continue them.* 

In these words, charged with simple dignity and 
pathos, our young poetess reveals her heart's desire, the 
cherished aspiration of her life. Side by side with her 
work in French she had been ardently studying Sanscrit 
literature, drawing from the legends of her race the 
finest and truest elements, or reading into the old 
tales Christian ideas. And so we have her last and 
most important work, although left incomplete — Ballade 
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and Legends of Hiiidustan, a series of original poems 
based upon ancient legends of the Puranas or Vedas, 
with a few miscellaneous pieces, lyric and descriptive. 
It may safely be said that no one desiring to know how 
Christianity should be preached to the Hindu, and 
especially the Hindu woman, can afford to neglect this 
remarkable and interesting little book, in regard to 
which Mr. Gosse says : ' No modem Oriental has given 
us such an insight into the conscience of the Asiatic' 

In the Legend of Dhruva, for example, we have 
painted, in simple pathetic words, the misery endured 
by many a woman in India, ' who bears only the name 
of wife without the powers,' and also the pious faith 
which supports their hearts ; a faith mixed with error 
and superstition, doubtless, yet offering a basis on 
which to rest the pure teaching of Christianity, 
Suneetee is comforting her own son Dhruva under the 
favour shown by his father to another wife, Suruchee, 
and her son : 



' For glorious actions done 
Not in this life, but in some preyious birth, 
Suruchee by the monarch is beloved. 
Women unfortunate like myself, who bear ~ 
Only the name of wife without the powers, 
But pine and suffer for our ancient sins. 



But for all this, child, 
It is not meet that thou shouldst ever grieve. 
As I have said. That man is truly wise 
Who is content with what he has, and seeks 
Nothing beyond ; but in whatever sphere. 
Lowly or great, God placed him, works in faith. 

Be meek, devout, and friendly, full of love. 
Intent to do good to the human race. 
And to aU creatures sentient made of God.* 
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Another of the poems, entitled The Royal Ascetic 
and the Rind, tells how * Bharat, the great king/ left 

' His kingdom, in the forest shftdes to dwell, 
And changed hiB sceptre for a hermit's staff ; ' 

and how a little hind, left orphaned in the forest, so 
appealed to his sympathy and care, that ' the fount of 
love sprang up anew within his heart,' and he found 
his devotions broken by this new affection. And here 
is Toru's conclusion : 

* Thus far the pious chronicle, writ of old 
By Brahman sage ; but we who, happier, live 
Under the holiest dispensation, know 
That Gk>d is Love, and not to be adored 
By a devotion bom of Stoic pride, 
Or with ascetic rites, or penance hard, 
But with a love in character akin 
To His unselfish, all-including love. 
And therefore little can we sympathize 
With what the Brahman sage would fain imply. 
That for the hermit king it was a sin 
To love his nursling. What ! a sin to love I 
A sin to pity 1 Bather should we deem 
That he had sinned in casting off aU love. 

Jfot in seclusion, not apcvrtfrom all. 

Not in a ploLce elected for its peace. 

But in the heat and bustle of the world, 

*Mid sorrow, sickness, suffering, and sin. 

Must he still labour vfith a loving soul 

Who strives to enter' through the narrow gate.* 

Frehlad is a beautiful conception, embodying more 
than one high truth, but Savitri is undoubtedly the 
finest thing in the series. 



* Savitri, only child 

Of Madra*s wise and mighty king,' 

O 
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is a noble creature, of a character and power quite 
unique, and her story, full of a classic sweetness and 
simplicity, tfakes us back to that youth of the world, 
which, in the records of all lands, is pictured as a 
golden age : 

' In those far-off primeval days, 
Fair India's daughters were not pent 
In close zenanas. On her wa^ 
Savitri at her pleasure went 
Whither she chose, and hour by hour 
She roamed the woods for fruit or flower, 
Or loitered in some hermitage.* 

Princess Savitri meets and loves a youth of royal 
birth, whose blind father has been driven from his 
throne, and lives in poverty in the forest. A Muni, or 
Brahman sage, declares that within a year young Prince 
Satyavan must die, and every appeal is made to Savitri 
not to incur, knowingly, the awful doom of widowhood, 
— a doom which appears to have originated in the 
Hindu ideal of female purity. But Savitri, ' unblanched 
her cheek, undimmed her eye,' makes answer : 

' Once, and once only, aU submit 
To Destiny, 'tiB God's command ; 
Once and once only, so 'tis writ, 
Shall woman pledge her heart and hand. 
Once and once only can a sire 
Unto his weU-loved daughter say, 
In presence of the witness, Fire, 
** I give thee to this man away.*' ' 

Having given her heart, she cannot recall it, and, 
submitting to destiny, must either not wed at all, or 
wed Satyavan. The marriage takes place; Savitri 
leaves her father's court, and, going into the primeval 
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woods, shares the humble life of her husband's family, 
keeping always in her own heart the terrible prediction 
of the Muni, against which she prays day by day, 
hoping even against hope that Love may yet conquer 
Death. At last the time of dread, the fatal day, comes : 

* To-day— to-day, it wiU be seen 
Which shaU be victor — Death or Love.' 

Death sends out messengers to take Satyavan ; they 
strike him down, but dare not carry his soul away, for 
Savitri sits in the twilight with his head upon her 
bosom, and such ' an austerity of grace * in her mien 
that * she seems the goddess of the land/ Death must 
go himself ; and presently Savitri sees him glide from 
the covert : 

' Upon his head he wore a crown 
That shimmered in the doubtful light ; 
Hui scarlet vestment reached low down, 
HIb waist a golden girdle dight. 

Hi* ski/n, was dark as brome ; his face 
Irradiate and yet severe ; 
His eyes had nmch of love and grace^ 
But glowed so bright theyJiUed with fear,* 

He takes the soul, and moves slowly on to his own 
dominions, Savitri following step by step. She will not 
turn back, yet she makes no weak laments: Death 
must do his duty ; she will do hers. We are reminded 
of the Greek fables of Orpheus and Eurydice, and of 
Laodamia ; but there is in Savitri a strain of something 
finer and nobler; her story is more sweetly, simply 
human, and also more sublime. Her calm, high con- 
stancy never wavers. In the long range of poetic 
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conception there is not a more beautiful woman's figure 
than this. Heul she been in the place of Orpheus, she 
would have walked straight out of Heides without one 
impulse to look behind, sure that the god would keep 
his word, and that in the fields of upper air she would 
again clasp her beloved. Death is moved by her 
heroism. He can neither give up Satyavan, nor take 
her life before the appointed time, but he will grant 
her any other boon she asks. Twice he thus endeavours 
to make her go back. She accepts his favours as 
Abraham accepted those of the Angel Jehovah, and 
still follows, and at last the conqueror is overcome. He 
bids her ask a boon for herself : 

* She took the clue, felt Death was Love, 
For no exceptions now he named/ 

and receives from him the soul of her husband. 

* As for Savitri, to this day 

Her name is named when couples wed ; 

And to the bride the parents say, 

" Be thou like her in heart and head." ' 

In brief, as regards these Ballads, it may be said 
that Torn has her cherished desire : she has to some 
extent done for her favourite heroes and heroines what 
Tennyson has* done for Arthurian romance. She has 
revealed the nature of her countrywomen at its best in 
the simple grace, the majestic endurance, of Savitri and 
Suneetee. Looking, too, at the portrait of herself and 
her sister, we see in the large, fuU dark eyes, under 
straight, strongly-marked brows, in the wide nostrils and 
long calm lips, indications of that ' Vedic solemnity and 
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simplicity of temper ' which, as it characterized these 
girls, must exist in all the more noble of Hindu women, 
and suggests a great hope for their future. The 
Christianity of such natures as these is of a high type : 
calm, resolute, simple, dignified ; sure beyond all doubt 
or fear that Supreme Wisdom and Love must do right. 
So the father can end his brief memorial record with 
these words: 'Why should these three young lives, 
so full of hope and work, be cut short, while I, old and 
almost infirm, linger on ? I think I can dimly see that 
there is a fitness, a preparation required for the life 
beyond, which they had and I have not. One day I 
shall see it all clearly. Blessed be the Lord ! His will 
be done ! ' 

The same strain of Christian courage, high, yet simple, 
breathes through the last words and acts of the 
daughter. When Death drew near and laid his' hand 
on hers, it was with a very brave and patient front that 
she met the dark face, ' irradiate and yet severe.' When 
no longer able to write, she continued to read, strewing 
her sick-room with the latest European books ; saying 
one day, in words of beautiful fortitude, meet to be 
ranked amongst the last sayings of celebrated people : 
* It is only the physical pain that makes me cry ; ' and, 
when the end came, passing away ' in perfect peace, 
firmly relying on her Saviour Jesus Christ.' 

Mr. Gosse laments the loss literature has sustained 
in the early removal of such a wonderful mind. ' No 
honours need have been beyond the teach of a girl 
who, at the age of twenty-one, and in languages 
separated from her own by so deep a chasm, had pro- 
duced so much of lasting worth.' But to bring human 
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power to its full ripeness here is plainly not the Divine 
purpose. Eather must this world be viewed as a 
training school, fitted to develope the qualities necessary 
for the great life beyond. We remind ourselves of that 
saying of Dr. Calvert, recorded by his friend Caroline 
Fox : ' My creed is, that man, whilst dwelling on earth, 
is to be instructed in patience, submission, humility ; * 
and we feel sure that Torn Dutt herself held this faith. 
Even in the ancient mythology of her people, amidst 
much that is degrading or puerile, she can find germs 
of a noble trust in some Divine Buler, and, infusing 
these with her Christian genius, can give us Savitri, 
Prehlad, Sita, prophets of the noble and sustaining 
doctrine that Death himself serves under Supreme 
Wisdom and Love. 

We, for our part, may permit ourselves, in a manner, 
to mourn the early removal of so rare a creature, who 
might have achieved much to the blessing of Indian 
women and the profit of England. But if our Christian 
faith be in any degree a reality, and not the wretchedest 
of shams, let us be certain that whether Here or There 
matters not ; that Here and There are indeed but human 
words, veiling the marvel of God's Present In any 
part of His universe the human soul He has forged with 
so much care will find its appointed task, individual 
and worthy. 

Torn had done her part here, doubtless. Her mind 
ripened with such amazing rapidity that it was fit for 
garnering in the season of spring. Her rare promise, 
her wonderful assiduity, her pious and early death, will 
strike the world as such records always do ; and as her 
story kindles a warm interest in many hearts, and her 
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writings reveal the soul of the Hindu to the Saxon, she 
will finish the work that was given her to do hera 

' Death comes, life goes ; the asking eye 

And ear are answerless ; 
The grave is dumb, the hoUow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 

But not for signs in heaven above 

Or earth below they look, 
Who know with John Christ's smile of love, 

With Peter His rebuke. 

O Love I O life ! our faith and sight 

Thy presence maketh one ; 
As through transfigured clouds of white 

We trace the noonday sun.* 
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JOHN DUNCAN: WEAVER AND BOTANIST. 



SOME eighty-three years ago, a small, shoeless ' loon,' 
by name John Duncan, went and came amongst 
the other boys of picturesque Stonehaven, gathering 
dulse on the wild rocks of its romantic shore, pattering 
after the liveried four-in-hand coach that ran daily 
between Edinburgh and Aberdeen, or climbing with 
sure-footed venturesomeness the stern, precipitous clififs 
that stretch north and south of the little town. It 
is a splendid region for the nurturing of young life, 
rich in healthful ozone for mind and body, full of 
poetry and educative influences. From the magnificent 
pile of Dunnottar on the south to near Aberdeen on 
the north, the Kincardineshire coast is a series of 
frowning headlands and deep coves. The very names 
are enough to allure boys, — the Boar Stone, the Deil's 
Kettle, the rock of Dunnaoair, the shelves of Dunni- 
mail, the Long Gallery. Above all, Dunnottar drew 
John Duncan and his adventurous companions. Before 
they were old enough to know the deathless memories 
that gather round its lichened towers, they felt the 
charm of it, and were drawn across the bay to scale 
the seemingly inaccessible heights from which it fronts 
the German Ocean. 

' I had a terrible faculty o' climbing,' Duncan used 
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to say in his strong vernacular. 'I was wonderfu* 
venturesome; awfu' fine at the fit (foot); an' fear 
never cam' on me.' 

Disdaining the landward gateway, — which indeed 
is always fastened, — the boys would approach the once 
dreaded fortress in other ways, — would climb the pre- 
cipitous cliflFs, or clamber in at Wallace's Hole, a 
small window in the portal wall by means of which 
the Scottish patriot once wrested the castle from the 
English. Johnnie was always the first to reach this 
loophole, and would haul up his more timorous com- 
panions. Then they would 'range roond and roond 
aboot like cats,' exploring the dungeons where the 
Covenanters pined, and the hall where the Scottish 
crown and sceptre had lain ; or, perching themselves 
on the topmost turrets, gaze downwards and outwards 
with awe-struck delight. ' Grand times ' were those, 
to be recalled in after years with unfading interest ; 
days when the sturdy spirit, the observant eye, and 
the ' fine foot ' of one boy were trained for the long 
botanizing rambles of after life. 

Some of the excursions were for profit on a small 
scale. Johnnie's mother earned a very meagre living 
by knitting stockings — at that time a trade with the 
Continent — and by harvesting in the summer; and 
she needed even such help as the child of seven or 
eight could give, in the way of gathering rushes, and 
selling the pith, carefully extracted, in little penny 
bundles for lamp- wicks, or by scouring the hedgerows 
for young nettle-shoots, from which she made * nettle 
broth.' In this pursuit John made his first botanical 
experiments, and sometimes brought home leaves of the 
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mugwort (a species of wormwood) to be used for ' miig- 
gart kail/ — a diet of bitter herbs which only extreme 
poverty and sturdy independence could have stomached. 

Of course he loved flowers ; what child does not ? 
But his was an observant, inquiring love, very 
uncommon. Even in those early years the laddie 
' took a notion ' to haow the plants, as he said long 
afterwards : ' I never saw a plant but I lookit for the 
marrows o'd (the fellow of it) ; and as I had a guid 
memory, when I ance kent a flower I kent it aye.' 

Beetling cliff, flowery brae, and hoary tower were 
the only school of the boy John Duncan, but they 
proved a true 'gymnasium,' or mind-exerciser; and 
when at the age of ten he became a herd-boy in the 
neighbourhood of Dunnottar, his education was carried 
on by a more intimate acquaintance with the castle 
and its history. Though unable to read for himself 
the eventful story of those walls, he drank it in from 
the lips of the keeper on summer afternoons, or from 
the farm people gathered round the fireside in the long 
winter evenings. Then was the tale told of the brave 
Wallace, of the ' Whigs' Vault,' where the Covenanters 
were immured, and took turns in breathing opposite 
a crack in the wall which let in a little of the blessed 
sea air ! of the perilous escape down the face of the 
rock, commemorated by that rough Covenanters* Stone 
in the old churdiyard. Illiterate the child might be, 
but not uneducated, whose character was shaped by 
these inspiring stories of 

* The stern, undaunted will, 
And the scorn to receive from a tyrant's decree 
What should flame up with power from the hearts of the free.' 
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They coloured his whole existence, gave to his mind 
an inspiring centre of knowledge, and to his piety an 
uncompromising glow, while the beloved flowers and 
plants opened a gateway into an enchanted land full 
of wonders, and full of poetry. 

He soon began to dislike the thought of being a 
ploughman ; and at sixteen, a lank, uncouth lad, with 
a simple, shy look, and a small bundle of poor clothes, 
he went to learn weaving in Drumlithie, — a comfort- 
able, pretty village, where every weaver had his 
workshop attached to his house, and held a garden at 
least, if not a croft; where that extinct official, the 
public cowherd, wound his horn night and morning ; 
and the work of the loom was varied by the cultivation 
of the soil, the tending of cattle, and the cutting and 
carrying of peats. Some of the weavers possessed 
well-read books; and, like their brethren elsewhere, 
were keen thinkers and great talkers, busying them- 
selves with theology and politics, and settling all the 
afiairs of Church and Ifation with vigorous tongues. 
In this simple and prosperous community John spent 
five years, learning his trade with a master renowned 
far and wide for his violent temper, but finding never- 
theless many compensations for what would otherwise 
have been intolerable ill-usage. His Nabal of a 
master had an Abigail for his wife ; and when John 
was beat and oppressed by the one, he found sympathy 
and help from the other ; her patient, pious endurance 
of her own share was in itself a most valuable lesson. 
She was an intelligent woman, possessing more books 
than most people in the village, and reckoned *a 
terrible scholar.' 
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During the tyrant's absences from home — which 
were frequent — she and John had quiet, happy days 
together. Even when Pine was at home there was 
a refuge for John in the kitchen of Mary Garvie, 
another intelligent and kindly woman, who was the 
first to put into his hands the key of knowledge by 
teaching him to read. So, toiling, sorrowing, yet 
rejoicing too, he stumbled on, 'terrible anxious' to 
conquer the difficulties that beset him, — not the least 
of these being a short-sightedness that obliged him 
to hold a book close to his nose, and, in the botanical 
expeditions of after times, to go down often on hands 
and knees, that he might, as he said, * get his hands 
upon the plants.' A few evening hours during six 
weeks of one winter were all that he ever spent 
inside a school ; and he did not learn to write imtil 
his thirtieth year, when he got a copy-book, and, 
with hardening fingers but harder will, set to work, 
determined to possess himself of this key also. After 
he was able to write letters to his friends, he con- 
tinued to plod away at copy-book work for some 
time; and the same unwavering diligence made 
him acquainted^ by degrees with history, geography, 
etymology, and even the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek. 

This was not all accomplished at Drumlithie; but 
while there he was introduced to Culpepper's British 
Herbal, and, under the guidance of that quaint, 
humorous master, made some way in medical botany, 
and began to lift his eyes to the stars, and to think of 
making dials. 

He ended his apprenticeship — slow, reserved, much- 
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enduring fellow as he was — by running away from a 
bondage which had always been cruel, and after the 
sudden death of good Mrs. Pirie was insupportabla 
Then came a few years of quiet work and study in his 
mother's house; during which, by almost incredible 
frugality and many months of close labour, he found 
means to purchase the indispensable Culpepper. It 
cost a whole pound ! an enormous sum to a poor lad 
just out of his apprenticeship, and with a mother who 
needed help ; yet it was but the beginning of a large 
and valuable library which the book-loving weaver 
acquired out of very small means. 'I canna want 
books,' he said at one time ; that is to say, he could 
not do without them. 

Other claims pressed upon him during the larger 
part of his life, and he did not neglect them. His 
marriage was a mistake, ending in bitter pain and 
disappointment. After five years of violence and 
neglect, his wife left her worthy, peaceable husband 
in the company of another ; but that was by no means 
the last of her. For twenty years longer she haunted 
him like an evil spirit. He boarded out his girls — 
who lived, be it said, to do him credit, although the 
ill health of one kept her in needy circumstances — 
and went from village to village in the Vale of Alford, 
living often in poor, comfortless lodgings, and bearing 
in heart-wrung silence the dread that his wife might 
at any time appear, a disreputable, shameless figure, 
craving money, and torturing him as only such a 
woman could. Not to his nearest friends did he ever 
speak of this trouble unless compelled ; and when one 
sympathizer had occasion to say that he had long 
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known of it, John quite broke down, as if stabbed to 
the heart. Later still, when more than thirty years 
of peace and increasing respect lay between him and 
the close of this painful experience, he was still 
reluctant to dwell upon it, saying, with tears in his 
eyes, ' Ye see, that's a' by noo/ 

The breaking up of Duncan's home drove him from 
Aberdeen and the factory work there, to the life of 
a country or ' customer ' weaver. The class is now 
probably almost extinct, and John Duncan was one of 
the latest survivors. ' In olden days, when each parish 
or glen had to depend chiefly upon itself for food and 
clothing, the weaver was as necessary a person as the 
smith or the carpenter, the minister or the school- 
master/ John Duncan entered this ancient order of 
rural ' wabsters,' and spent a long life in it. Moving 
from village to village in the varied country dominated 
by the fine crest of Ben-achie (pronounced Ben-ahee) as 
the prospect of work or other circumstances — say, the 
ever-following wife — directed, he received from thrifty 
housekeepers the thread spun by themselves and their 
maidens, wove it into cloth of the kind and pattern 
desired, and carried it home again, receiving his modest 
fee and a meal of some kind into the bargain. Then, 
during the autumn, he would get some healthful variety 
by 'gaein' to the hairst,' i.e. harvesting in different 
parts of the country ; and for many years he obtained 
the means of buying books by joining the militia, some- 
times as a substitute. 

Of the general estimation in which weavers were held 
by the agricultural class — who certainly did not excel 
them in wit or information — there are some amusing 
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instances on record. A farmer near Stonehaven saw 
his stocks (sheaves) like to be blown into the sea by a 
high wind. ' Ein/ said he to one of his lads, rin to 
Stanehy ve, an' get as mony men as ye can to help here ; 
an* if ye canna get men, get weyvers or onythiTig ! * 
Again, one of John's employers, a miserly old farmer 
who had a weaving-shop as well, was in the habit of 
serving his ploughmen with the sourest of buttermilk ; 
and when it was so bad as to be refused by them in 
vigorous terms, his like-spirited housekeeper would say, 
* We'll better gie that buttermilk to the weyvers, for our 
men winna sup it.' ' Just sae ! ' the churl would reply ; 
' and if they winna tak' it. 111 sup it mysel' I ' 

John had a good many stories, full of humour, with 
which he would enliven a fireside where he felt quite at 
home. With all his reserve, no one could be more 
pleased to bask in the kindly glow of appreciation, to 
read chapters from his dearly- won, carefully-kept books, 
to recount incidents of his varied wanderings, to dis- 
course upon that history of Scotland which had been so 
vividly illustrated for him in the surroundings of his 
early days, and, above all, to expound the nature and 
uses of the plants which rough, unimaginative people 
thought he was daft about. Besides these subjects of 
discourse, he was a keen politician and non-prelacy, 
non-intrusionist man. The fiery spirit of the old 
Covenanters burned in him ; and in the ecclesiastical 
revolution of 1843, which created the Free Church of 
Scotland, he took an ardent, almost a fierce part, walking 
long distances to be present at some of the famous 
events of that struggle. * If occasion had required, he 
would have taken to the moors and mountains, like his 
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ancestors at Aird's Moss and Drumclog,t(J resist tyranny/ 
In the Disruption year be was one of a little band 
(Aberdeensbire adhering largely to the Establishment) 
who met in a barn under the ministry of Professor 
Kobertson Smith's father, and his collecting book for 
the funds of the new Free congregation still exists, with 
fourpence a week opposite his own name. Out of such 
beginnings has the Free Church of Scotland risen. 

Fourpence a week from a man whose personal 
expenses — board, bed, washing, and clothes — were 
limited, at that time, to four shillings a week ; whose 
Sunday suit, woven by himself, was worn for a wilder- 
ness term — forty years ; and whose bedchamber and 
study was a dark hole above a stable, or at best a 
comer of a weaving shop ! 

But about the botany, for that was the great fact 
of John Duncan's life. At first, as we have seen, 
Culpepper occupied him, along with the astronomy 
and dialing that earned for him such names as 'Johnnie 
Moon,' and ' the star-mannie ; ' his skill in decoctions 
and ointments being always at the service of any who 
would employ them. Meantime, there was living in 
the Vale of Alford a young man who had also begun 
life as a herd-boy, and 'amidst huge difficulties 
sedulously cultivated his intellect and character.' He 
had taken to gardening, and, while apprenticed to that, 
succeeded in acquiring, at the cost of two pounds, 
MacintosKs Practical Gardener. Then, determined to 
know all about the plants with which he dealt, the 
young fellow set out, amidst jeers from his companions 
and many other difficulties, to teach himself scientific 
botany. Acquiring one book after another, and steadily 
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ploughing his way through them, he had mastered the 
earlier and most ' sickening ' stages of his labour by the 
time his apprenticeship ended, and after that went on 
rapidly. One evening in 1836, he was busy in his 
employer's garden, when a quaintly-dressed figure 
approached and handed him a letter of introduction. 
Charles Black, a vigorous, high-spirited young fellow, 
thought his new acquaintance ' a queer fish,' and was 
not sure but he was ' half daft/ Did he know much 
about plants ? John rather thought so, — as indeed he 
did ; but presently discovered that there was a science 
called Botany, ' which opened up a bright vista of future 
knowledge/ With the modesty of a true student he at 
once made himself the pupil of the young man, twenty 
years his junior, and his enthusiasm for plants took a 
new and infinitely more absorbing shape. The story 
of this companionship and its results is intensely 
interesting. Charles speedily ascertained the mental 
vigour of the ' mortal queer man,* and the two wrought 
together in a most fervent scientific partnership. 
Charles had long hours and no holidays, yet the Vale of 
Alford and the Valley of the Dee were scoured far and 
wide for plants. Their rambles extended sometimes for 
thirty or forty miles, right over the hills, and as Charles 
could not start until his day's work was done, the whole 
night was often spent in an expedition. With a pro- 
vision of oatmeal, the enthusiastic pair would set out 
for some distant haunt of a much-desired plant, to 
return in the beautiful twilight of a northern summer's 
night, or perhaps not until dawn. John, who was 
pretty much his own master, made his errands to farm- 
houses opportunities for botanizing, and rarely was he 
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seen anywhere without a bundle of plants or grasses. 
Many were his adventures on hill-side and quaking bog, 
some of them not without danger, and often was the 
strange figure groping on hands and knees taken for a 
madman. 

During winter evenings the acquisitions of summer 
were classified and arranged in the kitchen of the 
mansion. At first a churlish housekeeper hindered the 
work, but after Charles's marriage he and his wife acted 
as winter 'care-takers' (their employers going into 
town), and there was plenty of room for spreading out 
and drying the sheets of the herbarium. 

Altogether these also were ' grand times,* fruitful in 
a thousand delightful memories. Afterwards, when 
circumstances separated the friends, John, remaining in 
the same district, pursued his beloved science with 
unabated zeal, and did his best to kindle a like ardour 
in the young men of his acquaintance, some of whom 
went forth from that remote parish to positions of con- 
siderable honour. ' How he loved Botany ! ' says one 
of these. 'He was a most remarkable example 
of what the humblest student of nature may become. 
A visit to him was quite a treat. Of course you 
would find him weaving. Then he would go over 
pile after pile of his collection, every specimen in 
which had its history, noted in his memory; the 
man himseK being perhaps a greater rarity than his 
rarest specimens.' 

One of ' the rich and royal men * of the world was 
this poor, self-taught, nature-loving weaver. He said 
himself, in an essay written for a Mutual Improvement 
Society (one of his interests) : * There is a sort of spell 
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or chann about flowers which tends to soothe the spirits 
aud compose the mind.' 

A clever andindustrious workman, — forif he rambled 
during the day, he would weave on into the night, — and 
a perfect anchorite in matters of food and clothing, this 
remarkable man had to appeal to the parish at last. 
His trade was declining, and he could not live by it. 
Then friends came to his rescue : subscriptions flowed 
in from the Queen, the Duke of Argyll, and many 
others ; newspapers drew attention to ' the brave old 
botanist/ and learned societies offered their respects. 
* Man, it pays ! ' he said to James Black, in great glee 
at his deliverance from the parochial grant. His de- 
clining days were soothed by much kindly attention, 
and for it all he was touchingly grateful, saying 
often, ' Ye're makkin *me ower grand ! Dinna be ower 
gude to me ! ' 

He passed away in the eighty-seventh year of his age, 
calmly trusting in * the God of Nature and of Grace ; ' 
and feeling, as all true students and Christians must, 
that he was only beginning to learn. He saw a great 
field of inquiry, he said, and God alone knew where it 
ended ; he only saw that it was big. * I hae tried hard, 
and done little. But 0, I am glad o' what I ken, and 
glad o' what I now begin to learn 1* 
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WIVES AND MOTHERS IN THE AGE OF HOME^SPUN. 



' rjlHE Age of Home-spun ' is the apt name given by 
J- Horace Bushneli to that period of New England 
life in which, as he says, he, *a tender, rubicund 
mollusc of a creature, came out into this rough battle 
with winds, winters, and wickedness/ 

It was the period when Lowell was taking shape 
in its founder's brain, and when, to use the words 
of Bushnell's daughter and biographer, ' the national 
struggle for life was over, and the exhaustion and 
impoverishment left behind by war were disappearing. 
It was a time of unboimded hope, and of immense, 
though vaguely realized, possibilities. . Connecticut 
was beginning to take courage and to plan wisely for 
her future. The people were enterprising. . . . The 
very air breathed vigour and purity. There could 
be no fresher, wholesomer atmosphere, moral and 
physical.' 

• I confess, for one,' says Horace Bushneli, ' that I 
recall the honest, faithful days of home-spun — when 
men's lives went by their consciences, as their clocks 
went by the sun — with a feeling of profoundest 
reverence. It is more than respectable, — it is sublime. 
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True, in their piety there was a rigour, a want of 
gentle feeling; their Christian graces were cast-iron 
shapes, answering with a hard metallic ring. But if 
we find something to modify or soften in their over- 
rigid notions of Christian living, it is yet something to 
know that what we are they have made us, and that 
when we have done better for the ages that come after 
us, we shall have a more certain right to blame their 
austerities. At least their practice did not part com- 
pany with their principles. . Thus I remember being 
despatched, when a lad, one Saturday afternoon in the 
winter, to bring home a few bushels of apples engaged 
of a farmer a mile distant ; how the careful, exact 
man looked first at the clock, then out of the window 
at the sun, and turning to me, said, " I cannot 
measure out the apples in time for you to get home 
before sundown ; you must come again Monday ; " 
then how I went home by the sunlight playing still 
upon the eastern hills, and got for my comfort an 
unaccountably small amount of specially silent 
sympathy.* 

Going on to speak of the meeting-houses, he calls 
them ' pictures of sturdy home-spun worship ; * and 
the schools, 'primitive little imiversities of home-spun.' 
The schoolmaster boarded round ; the children were 
all clothed alike in home-spun ; and such bickerings 
about 'quality' as there might be had their chief 
source in the wood-pile — good sound hickory logs or 
rubbish of green sticks — supplied by the respective 
fathers for the schoolroom fire. ' The large fireplace 
held a considerable fraction of a cord of wood, and the 
windows took in enough air. Besides, the bigger lads 
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were sometimes ventilated by being sent out to cut 
wood. The seats were made of the outer slabs from 
the saw-mill, supported by slant legs driven through 
holes, and planed smooth on the top by the rather 
tardy process of friction.' 

From such schools the children went forward to a 
life demanding much energy and sturdiness. * They 
grew up in the closest habits of industry. The house 
was a factory on the farm, the farm a grower and 
producer for the house. . . . Young and old, male and 
female, from the boy that rode the plough-horse to the 
grandmother knitting under her spectacles, they were 
all harnessed together in the producing process. , . . 
It was life at the expense of labour too stringent to 
allow the highest culture and the most proper enjoy- 
ment; still it was a life of honesty and simple content 
and sturdy victory. 

* If we speak of what in the polite world is called 
society, our home-spun age had just none of it; and 
perhaps all the more of it in reality. It was the 
society not of the Nominalists, but of the Eealists; 
society in or after work ; excurdons of young people, 
after the haying, to the neighbouring mountains; 
evening schools of sacred music ; neighbours called in 
to meet the minister and talk of both worlds together. 
Most of all to be remembered are the friendly circles 
gathered so often round the winter fire. ... A good 
neighbour and his wife drop in. Next a few young 
folk from the other end of the village ; then a friendly 
sleighful of old and young come down from the hill to 
spend an hour or two, and the circle spreads out round 
the blazing fire. There is no restraint, certainly no 
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afifectation. They tell stories, they laugh, they sing. 
. . . The young folk go on with some play, while the 
fathers and mothers are discussing some hard point of 
theology in the minister's last sermon ; or perhaps the 
great danger to sound morals from the multiplication 
of turnpikes and newspapers ! 

'Meantime the good housewife brings out her choice 
stock of home-grown dainties: dough-nuts from the 
pantry, hickory-nuts from the chamber, the nicest, 
smoothest apples from the cellar. . . . Then, as the 
tall clock in the corner ticks on majestically towards 
nine, it is suggested that a happy evening may fitly be 
ended with prayer. Whereupon the circle breaks up 
with a reverent congratulative look on every face 
which is the truest language of a social nature blessed 
in human fellowship.' 

It is to the wives and mothers of this simple, 
laborious, godly society that we are to turn now. A 
brief sketch of their noble Christian womanhood may 
be condensed from Horace Bushnell's own narrative. 
It was his good fortune, he said, to be descended from 
two of the very best and noblest women, and all his 
life he held in deep veneration the memory of their 
character and deeds. There can be nothing outwardly 
magnificent in such a story. They did nothing 'great,' 
nothing uncommon. They were heroines as all good 
mothers are, but in no other way. In a remote glen, 
or lonely forest clearing, apart from all thought of 
affluence or importance, they spent obscure days of 
careful toil, patient endurance, and very humble 
ministry. Yet the vibrations of their Christian lives 
spread far and wide through America, and reach us. 
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here and now, with thrills of inspiration. They are 
Poet-Toilers in very truth, 

' Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.' 

The grandmother, Molly Bushnell, was a woman 
of character and intellectual power. ' Her form was 
slight and perfectly erect, her step elastic, as if she 
had something to do, and was doing it. Her sharp 
black eye seemed to smite intelligence into people, and 
even into things.' When she had become the mother 
of twelve children, she and her husband Abraham 
found it necessary to shift the home into a freer space. 
They bought a forest tract close under the Green 
Mountain Eange in Vermont, and led forth their little 
colony. Molly had been for many years a member of 
the Calvinistic Church at Canaan Falls, — their first 
home, — but *had been so dreadfully swamped in 
getting her experience through the five-point subtleties, 
that she nearly went distracted.' A Methodist 
preacher who came that way was the means of lifting 
her out of these troubles 'into a large place,' and 
henceforth she could only be a Methodist. She 'went 
out in the emigration,' carrying a stock of Methodist 
books with her, to do what she could in laying founda- 
tions. As yet there was no public worship in the 
scattered settlement. But as soon as, by the labour 
of husband and sons, a log-house stood upon their 
dealing, Molly made it a church in the wilderness. 
The few and distant neighbours were summoned ; she 
' put it on her husband, a very modest, plain nftm,' to 
offer a prayer ; and selected a youth whose family she 
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knew in Connecticut, to read the sermon. We can 
figure to ourselves the scene. In summer, the door 
wide open to the forest, the sunshine, and the exquisite 
odour of pines ; in winter, the white carpet of snow 
lying far and wide round the primitive homestead, and 
great hickory logs blazing in the chimney. A few 
neighbours have 'come along' from other clearings miles 
away ; the keen-eyed little woman sits in the midst, 
her children grouped about her, and partakes, with 
devout satisfaction, of the ministry of her curate, who 
* reads always better as he has more experience.' She 
had no thought of his being a professed Christian, but 
knew him only as a jovial, hearty youth, 'with enough 
of constitutional fervour in him, as she thought, to 
make a good reader.' 

This went on for some time, and then one day 
she selected a sermon in which she hoped the reader 
might preach to himself. He read it with a fervour 
and unction that made her think her hope fulfilled. 
When the little assembly dispersed, she kept him 
back, and, getting him alone, said, ' Do you know, my 
dear young friend, that you have God's call upon you 
to be a Methodist preacher ? * * No,' he answered 
promptly. ' I am not even a Christian : how can I be 
called to be a preacher ? ' 'No matter,* she persisted; 
' you are called to be one for the sake of the other, 
even as Paul himself was. I think I say this by 
direction. And now let me request of you, on your 
way home, to go aside from the path into some quiet 
place in the woods where you will not be interrupted, 
and lef this matter be settled before God, as He will 
help you.' 
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So sensible and capable a woman would not have 
thought that she spoke thus ' under direction/ unless her 
clear sharp eyes had discerned in the young fellow 
something of which he himself was not yet conscious. 
The sequel justified her daring faith. He went apart 
into the woods to think and pray as Tie never had 
thought or prayed before ; * and thus began the public 
story of the great Bishop Hedding, one of the most 
talented and executive men of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; led into his work and office, we may say, by 
the counsel and prayers of his woman-bishop.' 

' I can think of this dear grandmother,' continues 
Dr. Bushnell, ' only with respect and wonder. It is 
not simply that she brought up her twelve children to 
be men and women of mature age and heads of 
families, sprinkled all the way between Illinois and 
Vermont, never one of them to suflfer the least stain of 
dishonour ; neither is it that the little " church in the . 
house," first planted by her, still lives to bear witness 
of her; but I have her, somehow, in a more immediate 
witness. Though I only saw her twice during my 
childhood, in visits of a few days each, she has been 
almost visibly with me down to the present hour. 
Whether she made impressions on me by means I do 
not recall, or whether by sending me messages and 
verses of her own composing, she knit into my feeling 
the conviction that she had religious expectations for 
me, felt but not expressed, I do not know. But some- 
how she has been always with me, as a silent, subtly 
operative presence of good. Perhaps it is only my 
fancy, but such fancies come by laws, and cannot be 
raised by everybody.' 
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And certainly no man would cherish such a fancy, 
unless his childhood had been deeply touched by a 
gracious, inspiring presence. To have been ' rich in 
good impulse and suggestion ' to such a man as Horace 
Bushnell, is in itself to have achieved a destiny. 

The mother, Dotha. Bushnell, seems to have 
belonged to a gentler, finer type of woman, yet to have 
borne as heavy a life-burden with no less fortitude and 
wisdom. She reared six children, clothing her whole 
family in linens and woollens spun, every thread, in 
the house, and made up to a great extent by herself. 
She had a farm and dairy charge to administer, in 
common with other women of her station, and also, for 
half the year, to board the men who worked in the 
cloth-dressing shop. *A11 this routine she kept 
moving in exact order and time, steady and clean as 
the astronomic year ; silent, too, I might almost say, 
as the year: there was scarcely friction enough to 
make the motion audible. Yet she kept always the 
appearance of a woman of some condition. No token 
of the drudge was ever seen upon her person, manners, 
or conversation.' 

As to her temper and religious character, the son 
testifies that she was almost the only person he knew 
who never seemed to do an inconsiderate, imprudent, 
or any way excessive thing that required to be after- 
wards mended. He never knew her give advice that 
was not justified by results. 

' Her religious duties and graces were of the same 
quality. She was a good talker, and was often spoken 
of as the best Bible-teacher in the congregation ; but 
she never fell into the mistake of trying to talk her 
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children into religion. . . • There was no atmosphere 
of artificially pious consciousness in the house ; yet all 
the time she was preaching to us by her maternal 
sacrifices, scarcely to be noted without tears. Siie 
knew exactly what our studies were, and what progress 
we were making. Thus our school-life had its springs 
at home, . . . and she learned the capacity and 
promise of her children.' 

Under the wise care of this good, discreet woman, 
and of a father equally estimable, — * a sturdy-spirited 
man, pleasant in his ways, and full of New England 
grit,' — the children grew up strong in body and mind, 
feeling religion to be 'a constant atmosphere, a com- 
manding but genial presence.' The wild beauty that 
surrounded their home beside Lake Waramang, and 
the vigorous atmosphere of the hills, nourished mind 
and body. Upon the eldest child at least they 
wrought 'an impression of the Divine beauty and 
majesty ' which abode with him, a true anointing oil, 
all through life, and drew him back ever and anon to 
the old home, as to a holy shrine where the soul first 
heard the voice of its God. ' There was a large grey 
boulder on the steep hill-side above the house, to which 
he used to go, when only a boy, to see the sun rise, 
and where, in morning freshness, the boy's heart rose 
too in prayer. He also tells us how, one Sunday, on 
his way home from church, he was moved to stop and 
pray under a haystack.' 

At the same time there was, as we have seen, no 
overstrained religious effect; all was 'simple and 
unforced.* Nor, hard as they all worked in farm and 
mill and school, were the young lives depressed or 

I 
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cripplei Horace, at all events, declares that his youth- 
ful spirits were ' buoyant as the wing of a bird, and 
fresh as its morning song.' He was known amongst 
his schoolfellows as a bright, resolute, happy boy. 

Dotha Bushnell, like some other young mothers, 
had silently dedicated her first-bom from his birth to 
the work of the Christian pastorate, and this hidden 
purpose of hers never faltered, even when Horace began 
to study law and went into journalism. ' If he is not a 
minister, I shall not know what to think of it,'- she 
quietly said, to hereelf or to her husband. To the 
yoimg man she said as little as possible. By one of 
tTiose efforts familiar, to readers of Scottish and 
American biography, a college education for Horace 
was made possible. * We drew the calculation close, 
and made up our reckoning ; I, to wear home-spun to 
the end, use only second-hand books, and pay the bills 
of my last year myself; the family to institute a closer 
economy for my sake, which they somehow found a 
place to do, though I never could see where.' 

Then, when he had graduated, and, the aforesaid 
bills being paid, should have gone on to theology, he 
found it impossible to do so. 

' I had run to no dissipations ; I had been a church- 
going, thoughtful man. My very diflSculty was that I 
was too thoughtful, , . expecting so intently to dig 
out a religion by ray head that I was practically 
driving it away. My mother felt the disappointment 
bitterly, but spoke never a word of blame. By push- 
ing with too much argument, by a teasing, afflicted 
manner, or by requiring me to stand to my engage- 
ments, she might easily have thrown me out of range. 
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and kept me fatally back. But she went to her mark 
instead, sure and still as the heavens, and said nothing 
save when it was given to her.' Waiting until an 
important moment of decision came, and her son was 
about to refuse a tutorship in New Haven, and go to 
Ohio to study law, she remonstrated seriously but 
gently: 'You are settling this question without 
suflBcient consideration. . . . My opinion is that you 
should accept the place.' 

' She was not apt to make her decision heavy in this 
manner,' we are told, and the unusual weight had its 
effect. Horace was gently drawn into accepting the 
tutorship, and so was 'taken back to New Haven, 
where, partly by reason of the religious atmosphere, I 
was to think myself out of my over-thinking, and 
discover how far above reason is trust. A short 
matter then it was to find my way back into the path 
of life in which I started, and which I still regarded 
with longings scarcely abated. And now, as I look 
back on the crisis herb passed, it seems very much 
like the question whether I should finally he. No 
other calling but this ministry of Christ could have 
filled my aspirations and allowed me to sufficiently 
be. . . . And in all these points I acknowledge my 
indebtedness to my mother. . . . What I owe to her I 
owe to her remarkable insight and discretion. I think 
God helped her to know better than I did what my 
becoming was to be. She lived long enough to see 
some pleasant fruits of her life, and to hope for more.' 

The details of the history thus very briefly indicated 
quite justify Dr. Bushnell's eulogium. His mother 
cherished no partial fancy when she believed her first- 
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born to be gifted with remarkable powers. His career 
did more than vindicate her insight, and the rare 
discretion that followed it. With a happy mixture of 
intelligence and patience she made home delightful, 
womanhood beautiful, and religion easy to her 
children. 

'It is half the merit of a fine woman/ said Dr. 
Bushnell once, writing to a daughter, 'that she can 
bear so much with so beautiful a spirit She is to 
make adversity and loss smile by her patience. . . . 
We demand that woman shall seem to have alighted 
here for the world's comfort and blessing, and all the 
ways of selfishness are at variance with her beautiful 
errand.* 

This New England Age of Home-spun, despite all 
rigours and bigotries, turns toward us a veiy attractive 
and admirable face. We read with ever fresh delight 
the stories and biographies which delineate it. Our 
own Age of Home-spun, too, — not yet altogether past, 
let us hope ! — ^what noble histories have come down to 
us from it, such as those of the Wesleys, the Taylors of 
Ongar, the Carlyles, the Macmillans I It seems to us 
often, and not without reason, that we pay almost too 
large a price for the communicating and travelling 
facilities, for the wealth and power of the Age of Steam. 
The monster we have conjured up is demanding some 
of our most precious heirlooms for the reward of his 
service ; the giant we have released from imprisonment 
is ranging over the lands, carrying our messages, 
certainly, and selling our goods, but spreading noise 
and dirt wherever he goes. And these heirlooms we 
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are paying down are not trinkets of little value, or old- 
world relics that it is well to cast out; they are 
treasures of price that nothing else can replace, the 
loss of which must leave us for ever poor and mean, 
whatever we may gain. 

For Simplicity is one of these, and Fragrance, and 
Tranquillity] and we need to guard them all, lest 
we be robbed of them. Without the clean, simple, 
piously tranquil New England homes you cannot have 
a Lowell ; and if our terrible smoke-hives are not 
Lowells, the reason is plain : they are not built upon 
such homes as those which gave Horace Bushnell and 
Daniel Macmillan to the world. The daughters of 
physicians, lawyers, and ministers went down to Lowell 
to earn a marriage portion or a brother s college course. 
Why does it seem impossible for them to do the like 
here ? How is it that the good old word ' common- 
wealth' has dropped off our lips, and we prate 
continually of ' classes ' ? Because vicious pride or 
mean craving is taking the place of self-respect and 
neighbourliness; because between the ill-ordered 
palace and the ill-ordered cottage there yawns a gulf 
where ' the honour of this common weal * is like to 
perish out of sight ; because no general habit of decent 
wholesome living and simple devout faith binds 
together rich and poor, cultured and uncultured, in 
one community. 

Yet, while there are poet-toilers amongst us, wo 
shall dare to believe that out of this dusty, confused 
age of ours a better one shall emerge, richer and wider, 
and not less brave and pure, than the Age of Home- 
spun. 
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' I have heard the world's cry, and I cannot sleep.' 



IT is a spring evening in the year 1767, and a 
young man, son of a professor in the Strasburg 
* Gymnasium/ and himself chaplain-elect to a French 
regiment, is lying in bed in his lodgings, enduring a 
fit of toothache, and also, as we may well conclude, 
some despondency of spirits, for which toothache, 
poverty, and a want of clear prospect, are causes 
suflScient. 

Here is a young fellow admirably reared, nobly 
endowed by Providence, possessed of much useful 
knowledge, and an ardent, active temper. Worid, 
what hast thou got for this fellow to do ? Something 
better, surely, than a chaplaincy to a French regiment, 
and much endurance of crude Voltaireism amongst the 
gay officers. He would prefer the ranks, he thinks, 
and indeed has a genius for commanding and organiz- 
ing fitted to make him a notable colonel or even 
commander-general. Yet, alluring as this path may 
be to part of his nature, another part hesitates. 
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whispers doubt, and intimates that there may be 
something else yet. 

Meantime a certain country pastor is coming along 
the narrow street, and climbing the steep stairs up to 
the garret of the young chaplain. He enters, and, 
while he introduces himself, takes a keen survey of 
the chamber and its fittings. All is poor, and he 
seems pleased to find it so; is amused with the 
elegance of the bed-hangings, — made of sheets of brown 
paper, — and inquires about a cooking arrangement 
that he sees in operation on the table. 

'That,' explains the chaplain, 'is my kitchen. I 
dine with my parents, who allow me to bring away 
with me every day a piece of bread. At eight o'clock 
in the evening I put the bread in this pan with a little 
salt and some water ; then I put my lamp under it, 
and continue ray studies until ten or eleven, when my 
supper is cooked, and I can tell you I find it very 
good.' 

Upon this the visitor exclaims : ' You are the very 
man I am seeking ! ' and proceeds to unfold the object 
of his visit. As he speaks, the mist clears off the 
young chaplain's future : he sees the path he is called 
to tread, and, rough as it is, he will not shrink from 
it. Here is a forlorn hope indeed, a siege demand- 
ing all his ardour, all his valour and skill and endur- 
ance. 

Monsieur George Stuber had for seventeen years been 
pastor of * the Valley of Stones ' in the heart of the 
Vosges Mountains, and, worn out by many labours and 
privations, desired to find a successor. But only to one 
who would take up his work wh6re he left it, and carry 
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it on with the increased zeal of youth and strength, 
could Stuber resign a task on which the best of his 
own energies had been spent. At the age of twenty- 
eight he accepted the charge of this wild, secluded 
valley in the highlands of Alsace, which, sterile and 
lonely as it was by nature, had been still further 
desolated by war, and was at that time in a state 
scarcely removed from utter barbarism. The few 
inhabitants were a mixed race speaking a rude dialect, 
chiefly French; there were no roads, either through 
the valleys or from them to the plains ; of agriculture 
there was none, properly speaking ; of education this 
much, that a paralyzed swineherd, being no longer 
able to ' keep the pigs,* was appointed to ' keep the 
children;' and Stuber found a little troop of them, 
half-naked and altogether unwashed, tumbling about 
the cripple in one of the dirtiest huts. What the 
state of religion was it is scarcely worth while, after 
this, to inquire. There had been pious, faithful pastors 
before Stuber in the Ban de la Eoche, and during the 
life of one of these, Pelletier by name, the mountaineers, 
although miserably poor, used to assemble in the 
forests for religious exercises, which were called reveilles 
(awakenings). But after that came terrible days of 
war and famine, and such light as had shone amongst 
the hills almost died out 

Stuber's first work was to beg money for a school- 
house ; then he sent to B^e for fifty Bibles, made an 
alphabet for spelling and reading in French, began to 
teach singing, and to train some of the more intelligent 
people as schoolmasters. By degrees he brought the 
district into a less barbarous condition, but his strength 
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gave way, and it became necessary to find a man who 
would undertake his charge. That man he had now 
discovered in Jean Frederic Oberlin, who, in April of 
this same year, was invested with the charge of the 
parish of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, a part 
of that mountainous district which forms the western 
frontier of the province of Alsace. 

It was the twenty-eighth year of the Methodist 
Societies, and the first in which they made a missionary 
collection, when Oberlin took possession of the 
Presbytdre of Waldersbach, — 'a poor, broken-down 
cottage of one storey, with three or four rooms, and a 
bit of garden in front a few feet square.' It stood 
in one of many long winding valleys, clefts in a huge 
mass of granite or slaty mountain, the crests of which 
are clothed with dark pine woods, the remains of the 
forests that formerly covered all the district of the 
Ban de la Roche. 

The new pastor found enough to dismay even his 
stout spirit and inured body. The people were all 
poor, more or less, many of them supporting existence 
chiefly by herbs, roots, or grass boiled in milk. The 
potato, which had been introduced into the valleys by 
a former pastor some sixty years before this time, was 
60 degenerate for want of proper cultivation, that it 
was scarcely eatable, even in that land of poverty ; 
although, when Oberlin procured fresh seed, and taught 
the people how to deal with it, their sandy slopes were 
found exactly suitable for the plant, and its increase 
led Oberlin to his next enterprise — ^road-making. 

For roadsthere were none yet,nor bridges either, except 
an old tree trunk laid across the stream, which was of 
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use only in the summer, and dangerous at any time. 
Oberlin resolved that there must be roads— well-made 
roads, with stone galleries and- aqueducts j and a bridge 
over the Bruche — ^a solid stone bridge for waggon and 
foot traffic. He appealed to the Prince of Salm and 
other persons, whose interest or kindness could be 
enlisted ; he shouldered a pickaxe himself, and led the 
way. At first, suspicion, ignorance, and indolence kept 
the people back ; but even the most stupid soon began 
to see the good of safe paths between village and 
village, of a clear pass to the lowlands, where they 
might sell potatoes ; * and very soon Oberlin appeared 
as the overseer of a large band of busy engineers ;' and 
by and by, with great rejoicing and acclamation, the 
mountain desert was declared open to the city of 
Strasburg and to the world. Faith had said to the 
rock, * Be thou removed,* to the foaming Bruche, * Be 
thou confined and spanned,' and it was done. 

The pastor continued all this time to live in a 
miserable hovel, where he ' endured much incon- 
venience and loss, . . . tormented by rats,' and by snow 
and rain coming through the decayed roof, sometimes 
even upon his own bed. But schools and school- 
buildings were urgently required, and the manse must 
wait. Yes, even although by this time Madelaine de 
"Witter, the elegant and accomplished Strasburg lady, 
had become Mme Oberlin, mistress of the poor 
Waldersbach Presbythre, the pastor's friend and helper. 
She was the only child of a professor, and had been 
reared in habits of well-to-do city life, yet ' she entered, 
apparently without a regret, into his Spartan mode of 
life.' She learned to live on potatoes, milk, bread, and 
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vegetables ; she endured, with a patience and cheerful- 
ness truly majestic, all the privations, fears, and 
labours which a pastor's wife and the mother of seven 
children must have borne in such a lot ; and at the end 
of fifteen years she was suddenly removed, leaving 
Oberlin to mourn as for the very light of his eyes. 
He had often feared this event, and had been heard to 
repeat woitls found in his journal afterwards : * my 
God, take all ; give me nothing hut potato-peelings for 
my daily food ; hut leave me my wife ! ' 

And a merciful assurance lightened the blow. The 
belief that in spirit she was still with him never 
failed. Every day until his own death he devoted 
one hour to communion with her, and in all his 
schemes for his people he firmly believed himself to 
have her counsel Forty years after her death he 
would sometimes dream that she was beside him in 
bodily presence, and, waking, would weep bitterly; 
yet to one who visited him in his old age he could 
say, as they were looking from the hill-side over the 
valley which his labours had redeemed into beauty 
and fertility, * Yes, I am happy/ 

He might well say so; for, despite the private 
griefs that fall very heavily upon such an ardent 
nature as his, despite labours and privations truly 
apostolic, and the deep sadness of an earnest patriot 
who had come through the Eeign of Terror and been 
himself in the clutches of Eobespierre, there never 
lived a man who had a better right to be happy than 
Oberlin. Great gifts were his, and a great work, 
nobly accomplished. 

The road-making was but the beginning of efiFort. 
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It was evidently of little use to labour at highways 
and bridges if there was to be no commerce, and 
accordingly the cultivation of fruit and of flax began. 
Oberlin sent for flax seed of the best quality from 
Eiga, and gav« great attention to the preparation of a 
suitable soil for it. A friend of his was induced to 
establish a spinning factory in the valley, and the 
proud dislike of the people to * trade ' — in which they 
rivalled any ancient aristocracy — was overcome by 
the example of the pastor and his wife, who went 
themselves to learn the spinning. In every new 
enterprise they had thus to lead the way, until they 
awoke the emulation of the people. 

Side by side with spinning went instruction in 
mechanics. On his arrival Oberlin found the valley 
without a single artisan. When the poor farming 
implements needed repair, they had to be earned a 
long distance along the rude mountain paths. It 
was clear that this also must not continue. Manu- 
factures and agriculture worthy of the name required 
artisans. Oberlin selected a few of the most promis- 
ing young men, and sent them to the nearest town to 
be instructed at his expense ; he established a com- 
plete workshop of his own near the manse ; and in a 
few years the Ban de la Eoche had its own wheel- 
wrights, smiths, masons, carpenters, etc., and could 
both make and repair its own tools. 

About the cultivation of fruit there was more 
difficulty. 'What was the good of it?' the people 
asked. It was a whim of the pastor's, and they were 
not going to mind him. The pastor quietly laid out 
two of his fields as an orchard. Some much-frequented 
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foot-paths went through these fields, and the progress 
of the young fruit-trees was plain to all the villagers. 
Time went on; apples, plums, and pears grew and 
ripened ; the mouths of the Waldbach folk began to 
water; and the new attempt became popular. By 
and by consignments of fruit, as well as other produce, 
went over Oberlin's road and bridge down to Strasburg, 
and their value came back to the Valley of Stones to 
enrich its inhabitants. 

All this time schools were being established and 
teachers trained. Friends of Oberlin erected some of 
the buildings ; for one of them the stones were carried 
many miles by the peasants, over rugged mountain 
paths ; for another Oberlin made benches and tables 
with his own hands. In a few years there were 
salaried schoolmistresses in every village, and, besides 
reading and writing, the children were instructed in 
practical farming, in the cultivation of fruit, the 
qualities of plants, and in sewing and knitting. The 
schoolmistresses were known in the valleys as ' sisters of 
providence ; ' a quaint and suggestive title, which they 
well deserved. * It is chiefly owing to their influence/ 
said an official report, ' that the children of the Ban de 
la Boche have that frank politeness of manner so 
striking to strangers.' 

Bemarkable indeed is the change from the half- 
naked little barbarians found by Stuber in the hut 
of the paralytic swineherd, to the pupils of Louise 
Scheppler and Catherine Scheidecker, and to the 
peasants who stepped gently, with uncovered heads, pa^t 
the manse at the evening hour,when they knew the pastor 
was in his study praying for them, his beloved people. 
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The wonderful energy and genius of Oberlin, and 
the wife whose * singularly sound judgment made her 
a powerful helper/ met every need as it arose. There 
were frequent and destructive fires in the valley. 
Oberlin created a fire brigade. Books and various 
printed sheets were required. He set up a printing 
press. There was neither doctor nor nurse, and at the 
birth of a child Madame Oberlin had to spend weeks in 
Strasburg that she might have medical care, while the 
peasants suffered and died without help. Oberlin set 
up a dispensary, distributed medicine, and dressed 
wounds. By and by, as intelligent young people 
grew up in the schools, he sent some of them into 
Strasburg fur training, and finally was able to say that 
in every village there were persons able to nurse and 
heal the sick. 

The fame of these and various other labours drew 
many pilgrims to the lonely Alsatian valley ; but for 
no guest, however distinguished, was any change 
made in the frugal simple custom of tlfe Waldbach 
Presbytlre. For all alike — ^family, scholar, servant, 
friend, guest — ^there was the same plain, yet nicely 
prepared fare: potatoes, milk, fruit, rice, bread, and 
green vegetables. And the potatoes and milk, we are 
told, were often held in affectionate remembrance by 
visitors. 

In later years the PresbyUre became a refuge for 
persons of all parties fleeing from the storm of 
Eevolution that awoke in France. If rumour speak 
truly, one of the chief spirits of that Eevolution hid 
liimself in the Ban de la Roche for a time, and others 
were with difficulty concealed from the soldiers who 
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came in search of them. Oberlin himself was harassed 
and threatened by the revolutionary administration, 
and also by some turbulent persons in his own parish, 
' — a 'People's Society* in that village of Waldbach, 
which owed its being, in every real sense, to him and 
to Stuber. Tact, patience, humour, and energy bore 
him through all these weary troubles, and enabled him 
to keep his various schemes at work. He gave them 
Such names as suited the period, and went on as 
usual. Instead of being the pastor of a parish, 
he was the * citizen orator * of a ' commune ; ' the 
church became a 'club;' the sermon, an 'oration;' 
for the singing of ' a national air with suitable words,' 
a psalm was found most convenient ; and for some time 
Waldbach preserved an aspect of peace and order 
visible nowhere else. But the ' patriotic ' Revolution 
did not want Christian patriots, and at last Oberlin 
was arrested and hurried away to Selestadt The 
prisons were crowded with clergymen, — ^amongst them 
a brother of Oberlin ; and he was detained at an inn, 
where the red-capped functionaries of the district 
amused themselves by abusing him until his indignant 
and courageous oratory silenced them. ' He held his 
own with so much ability, with so much majesty of 
manner, that his enemies fell back and left him in 
peace. The question arose whether the two prisoners 
(Oberlin and his colleague) should be transported to 
one of the strongest prisons of France. But the firm- 
ness and grace of the prisoners imposed upon the 
authorities such an amount of respect, that they 
decided not to remove them.' 

In a few days the fall of the hideous Kobespierre 
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nr»der his own murderous guillotine released Oberlin 
and Boeckel, with many others, and restored them to 
the praying, trembling Church of the valleys. In a 
few months pubhc worship was restored, and a little 
later the Convention of France, being at last — in its 
wisdom — really persuaded that virtue and enlighten- 
ment are the true bases of public happiness, bethought 
itself of a patriot whose long life of almost super- 
human devotion had been recognised so far only by 
pei-secution ; and, with ' enthusiastic cheers,' voted its 
' appreciation ' of Oberlin, and graciously ' authorized ' 
him to ' re-open his classes,' etc. 

Of course Oberlin had the defects of his tempera- 
ment. He was hasty, irritable, and inclined at first 
to be too much of a drill sergeant. But from this 
danger he was rescued by the counsel of the wise and 
magnanimous Stuber. ' You have far more influence 
over men than I ever had,* wrote this admirable man ; 
' and this, provided you fear God, and guard against 
forming too many sclwmes, will render you far more 
useful than I have been. Be on your guard against 
the tendency to become absorbed even in praiseworthy 
and benevolent pursuits.' And at another time Stuber 
counsels a little wholesome letting alone of the people. 

The story of his wife's death and of Louise 
Scheppler's devotion is well known. The keen sorrow 
evoked a compensation that will stand for ever in the 
annals of noble deeds. And to the end of his own 
earthly period the beloved wife was ever near to 
Oberlin. His marriage was, to use his own words, 
'the perfection of spiritual communion and earthly 
companionship;' and when a veil slid between, it 
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was felt as a veil only, not a wall of absolute 
separation. 

It was given to Oberlin to see the ripe harvest and 
the time of sheaves, before he was called away^ He 
found the Steinthal, even after Stuber's efforts, a barren 
waste, inhabited by some five hundred rude, ignorant,, 
poverty-stricken peasants, utterly secluded from the 
world. When he passed away, in 1826, he left the 
valleys of his choice fruitful and lovely, populous and 
Christianized, the scene of piety, industry, and refine- 
ment. The great Eevolution sent its refugees into the 
quiet security of the mountain valley, and to all, 
irrespective of politics or religion, Oberlin was the 
minister of peace and Christ ; they were charmed by 
his virtue, self-sacrifice, and literary culture ; and 
when the smoke of the great eruption cleared away, 
the figure of the pastor, pursuing with sublime 
simplicity his mission among the rocks, stood out a 
calm and inspiring memory. 

In 1818 the Eoyal Agricultural Society of France 
bestowed upon Oberlin its gold medal, in recognition 
of the work done by him and his Agricultural Society ; 
and in the next year he — the republican ! — ^received 
from 'Louis, by the grace of God King of France/ 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour. To himself it 
probably seemed a greater honour that he was the 
first foreign correspondent of our English Bible 
Society. 

At the age of eighty-sLx Oberlin passed away from 
the Ban de la Eoche ; his last look a prayer ; his last 
words full of simple, self-forgetting piety. If, as 
Emerson says. Art be the path of the creator to his 
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work, Oberlin was a great Christian artist, through 
whom the Spirit of God created immortal works. To 
him there came in youth a vision of the mighty, purify- 
ing, elevating force at work in this world, and of the 
grand harmony it is to create amid the discords of sin 
and ignorance. And this vision never faded. His 
spirit had its hours of gloom and agony, and the dark 
waste into which he threw himself must often have 
seemed hopelessly rude ; but the Castalian spring of 
such a poet as Oberlin does not run dry ; his Parnassus 
shines always clear above the mists of the valley ; the 
vision, though it tarry, is for an appointed time, and 
will come. 

As for ourselves, we know well that 

' the dead have left stiU 
Good undone for the living to do ; ' 

and that many a Valley of Stones is waiting for a 
Jean Frederic and a Madelaine Oberlin, — ^for a Stuber 
and a Louise Scheppler. 



' Then faint not, falter not, nor plead 

Thy weakness ; Truth itself is strong. 
The lion^s strength, the eagle's speed, 
Are not alone vouchsafed to wrong. 

Faith shares the future's promise ; Love's 
Self- offering is a triumph won, 

And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun.* 
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* The past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals 
"VVTierever Thought hath wedded Fact.' 



'TTOW wonderful are all the far-distant springs 
J-J- which are welling up to form the great new 
development of Christianity, for which a distracted 
world is groaning ! - , Do you remember that terribly 
vigorous picture in Les MisiraUes of all the under- 
ground mines traversing the subsoil of human society 
in all directions; the sappers working on different 
planes at various angles, upwards, downwards, forwards, 
— mutually hostile, indiflFerent, or unknown, — but all 
labouring at the production of the • fated future, 
rAvenir ? . This drama of humanity strikes me as 
surpassing the interest of all possible poetry and 
fiction in its sublimity, its intensity. It is a million 
times better than looking on at the most exciting 
play; 

Thus Edward Denison, in the last letter he wrote 
before starting on that voyage from which he was not 
to return. No mere looker-on had he been while he 
had strength to labour; no mere looker-on did he 
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purpose to be, even though he might * never be fit 
for anything but cow-keeping or bird-tenting.' He, 
too, heard the world's cry and could not sleep, and 
found his Ban de la Eoche in the great sad city of 
London; 

Edward Denison was born in 1840, in tho 
episcopal palace of Salisbury, to that fair inheritance 
of opulent and cultured leisure which carries with it 
so weighty an obligation. Endowed also with clear 
sight and resolute temper, he acknowledged the 
obligation, and leaped forward to occupy his place at 
the Eound Table of modern chivalry. He had come 
into a professedly Christian society, yet on every side 
there were Eembrandtesque contrasts of ignorance and 
learning, wealth and poverty, foulness and grace ; and 
the shadows threatened to swallow up the light. He 
found himself one of the aristocrats of a wealthy and 
dignified Church ; but what were they doing to justify 
themselves ? Mitred and clad in purple, Christianity 
sat in the sanctuary : was it not high time that she 
girded herself with a towel, and went out to Lazarus 
at the gate ? ' We have accepted,' said Denison, ' the 
marvellous prosperity which has been granted us 
without reflecting on the conditions attached to it, and 
without nerving ourselves to the exertion and the 
sacrifices which their fulfilment demands. ... A 
Christianity taught by Pharisees, and illustrated by 
Sadducees, in purple and fine linen, has failed to reach 
the hearts of the people, — ^and no wonder. And then 
men say, forsooth, that Christianity won't do now, — 
that it does not satisfy the instincts of humanity. It 
is not Christianity but Christians who are wanting. 
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. . . But I am convinced that these days are pregnant 
with as much spiritual as temporal good for these 
down-trodden brothers of ours whom we have elbowed 
out of our Churches as well as ignored in our laws/ 

'Mind you/ he adds, 'I feel a great deal more 
strongly than I have spoken ; and, of course, as I feel, 
thousands of others must feel too.' Amongst these 
' others ' were many of his Oxford friends, and some 
who, starting from a similar point, and inspired by the 
same noble temper, travelled to their goal by a road 
very different from that which Edward Denison's 
judgment approved. The movement which has been 
successively known as Tractarianism, Puseyism, and 
Eitualism, was throbbing with young life when he 
went to Oxford ; but he was not drawn into its ranks, 
although he had friends there. In 'the positive 
assertion of Christian truth,' in the vigorous determina- 
tion to make the Anglican Church realize her duty to 
the poor and degraded, in the lifting up of the Cross 
above the greedy, self-serving crowd, he sympathized 
deeply with men whose sacramentarian and priestly 
doctrine was offensive to his clear, manly sense. 
With them he cried : ' Would that we could have some 
real Christianity taught, — ^as our Founder taught it, by 
living it ! ' With them he asserted passionately that 
' those who would teach must live among those who 
are to be taught ; ' but he could not believe that the 
masses of Whitechapel and Stepney were to be saved 
by * sentimental superstition.' 

Are 'Anglo-Catholic methods,' t.e. the mass, the 
confessional, and the gorgeous ritual based upon these, 
more potent than any others to reach the masses ? Is 
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brilliant ceremonial the only process by which 
Christian homage can be outwardly paid ? Will the 
' priest * and the ' altar/ with tljeir mysterious panoply, 
draw the heart of the dock labourer, the mechanic, the 
factory-worker, and win a spiritual victory not possible 
to the simple teacher, the Protestant ' pastor * ? 

'Father' Lowder, Mr. Skinner, and others make 
this claim for their party ; but their own experience 
fails to supply the necessary proof, and leaves us 
convinced that so far as they have succeeded in purg- 
ing the haunts of desperate misery and rescuing souls 
from hell, it has been by the influence of their devoted 
lives. One of Mr. Lowder's assistants in St. Peter's, 
London Docks, tells us plainly that for many years all 
the eflbrts of the clergy seemed almost without efiect. 
* It was his (Mr. Lowder's) life which influenced the 
people. He was a good man, always ready to help 
them and their children ; they could understand that, 
and in the end they learnt to love and trust him.' 
One of the Sisters says : ' We never had any trouble 
after the cholera.' Night and day during that terrible 
time the mission band toiled as those only can who 
are moved by Divine love ; and the result was seen in 
that great funeral train which filled the dingy East 
End streets when Charles Lowder's body was carried 
through them. It is not the sacrifice of the mass that 
our poor, toiling, suflering brothers and sisters crave, 
but the simple practical setting-forth of a simple 
practical religion, — some cogent proof that Christianity 
is a real living force ; that while 

' Men caU from obamber, church, and tent, 
The Christ is by to save.* ' 
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It is not the 'priest* they want, but their brother 
man, to tell them by his fellowship of the Divine 
Man who loves them and died for them. Eealizing 
this, Guthrie goes into the closes of Edinburgh, 
Chalmers and Macleod go into the wynds of Glasgow, 
Ash worth the Methodist to the back slums of Rochdale, 
Mary Carpenter to the Lewin's Mead of Bristol, and 
Edward Denison, seeing, as Charles Lowder did, the 
great gulf of sin and misery in the East End of London, 
and ' not content to stand on its edge, giving a helping 
hand here and there, casts himself into the midst of 
it,' — no ' priest,' but a singularly brave, resolute, 
clear-sighted man. 

From the year 1862 to 1866 Denison read law 
and travelled in Italy, in the south of France, and in 
Madeira, visiting St. Moritz in 1866, where he was 
struck with the habits and condition of the Swiss 
peasantry. In 1867, 'the second year of the great 
East End distress,' he resolved to establish himself in 
Stepney, and do whatever work came to his hand for 
the Christianizing (which means civilising) of the 
people there. 'It is the St. Augustine's mission 
district, lying within the parish of St. Philip, Stepney. 
This fraction of a fraction of a parish contains some 
six thousand souls, about three-fourths of whom belong 
to the lowest grades of the wage-earning class; the 
other fourth consisting mainly of small shopkeepers 
only a step above their neighbours. There are no 
rich people in the district, and hardly any who can be 
called well-to-do, with the exception of a few publicans} 
It is this unbroken level of poverty which is the 

* The italics are oars—' Except a few publicans ! ' 
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blight of East London. , . What is so bad in this 
region is not what "jumps at the eyes," as the French 
say ; it is the habitual condition of this mass of 
humanity, its uniform mean level, the absence of any- 
thing more civilising than a grinding organ to raise 
the ideas beyond the daily bread and beer, the utter 
want of education, the complete indifference to religion ; 
with the fruit of all this, viz. improvidence, dirt, and 
their secondaries crime and disease, o . . There are 
hardly any residents in the East rich enough to give 
much money, or with leisure enough to give much 
time. Even the best disposed in the West find a 
great waste of time and energy in coming so far off. 
My plan is the only really practicable one ; and as I 
have both means, time, and inclination, I should be a 
thief and a murderer if I withheld what I so 
evidently owe.' 

'People make believe,' he says elsewhere, 'and 
acknowledge that property has its duties as well as its 
rights ; but do they include in this precious discovery 
a recognition of personal superintendence, personal 
presence, personal care and influence, as being among 
these duties ? ' 

Edward Denison did believe this, with all his strong, 
sincere soul : and it took him to Philpot Street, 
Commercial Eoad, into the centre of one of those 
'great contiguous cities of the people' which a 
contemporary writer describes as forming ' the mighty 
Joyless City,' — two millions of dull, weary toilers; 
city of the industrious poor, city of the ignorant. ' If 
their country is great, they know nothing of her 
greatness. If the country is rich and glorious., they 
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8ee nothing of the wealth or the glory. If it is full 
of art and treasures^ that matters nothing to them. 
They have no concern in governments, for no one 
governs them. Eeligion seems to most of them a very 
harmless thing, but they don't want it for themselves. 
. . . Perhaps, when one lives for ever in a great crowd, 
one's own personality is destroyed, and each man 
thinks only of the crowd.' 

Six weeks after establishing himself in this Joyless 
City, Edward Denison averred that a walk along 
Piccadilly had come to be * a most exhilarating and 
delightful treat' In five months he declared that 
his wits were getting blunted by the monotony and 
^cgliness of the place. 'I can almost imagine the 
awful effect upon a human mind of never seeing any- 
thing but the meanest and vilest of men and men's 
works.' 

But in a few days he could say that a great sphere 
of usefulness was visible, in assisting his friend John 
Richard Green, the incumbent of St. Philip's, in 
co-operation with the parish doctor, and in compelling 
inspectors and Boards to do their appointed work. 
During the eight months of his residence in Stepney, 
he built and endowed a school, gave a series of Bible 
readings to workmen, visited the dwellings of the 
people, looked after the sick, devised plans for a new 
Children's Hospital^ and made continuous efforts in 
the direction of Poor Law Reform. At a time when 
the general mortality of London was very low, he 
found one street in his district full of small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and typhus, the result of disgusting over- 
crowding. ' I shall drive the sanitary inspector to put 
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the Act against over-crowding in force/ he says, and 
adds the significant words: * These are the sort of 
evils which, where there are no resident gentry, grow 
to a height almost incredible, and on which the 
remedial influence of the mere presence of a gentleman, 
known to be on the alert is inestimable/ 

' Yesterday I passed for the first time up Petticoat 
Lane and through Rag Fair. You never saw such 
places : humanity swarms there in such quantity, of 
such quality, and in such streets, that I can only 
liken it to the trembling mass of maggots in a lump 
of carrion/ 

He very soon became intensely convinced of the 
evil of ' private benevolence' and indiscriminate alms- 
giving. * You will find/ he says, ' that all the men 
who really give themselves most trouble about the 
poor are the most alive to the terrible evils of the so- 
called charity which pours money into the haunts of 
vice and misery every winter. . . . Things are very 
bad down here, but giving money away only makes 
them worse. I am beginning seriously to believe that 
all bodily aid to the poor is a mistake. . . . Build 
school-houses, pay teachers, frame workmen's clubs, 
lend them your brains, help them to help themselves ; 
but give them no money, — except what you sink in 
such undertakings as the above.' 

Let it be remembered that when he speaks in this 
emphatic strain Denison is himself living ' down here,' 
among paupers and parish authorities, wrestling with 
the evil demons of poverty and ill-considered relief in 
their most malignant forms ; and what he afiBrms is 
echoed by many other earnest, self-renouncing workers. 
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including Mr. Green, who gave the best ten years 
of his noble life to 'fighting the battle of religion 
and civilisation in the teeming chaos of the East 
End/ 

In 1868 Mr. Denison visited France, to study the 
working of the French Poor Law. * It i& the favourite 
topic of our reformers just now,' he says, * and they 
credit it with all the properties they wish to see ours 
possessed of. All I can say is that every hour I see 
more cletirly vast and radical vices which place it 
even beneath our own.' From Paris he went to 
Edinburgh, to examine workhouses, industrial schools, 
and refuges, and to ' grub about ' in wynds and closes ; 
returning with the conviction that he must have seen 
' some of the worst places devoted to human habita- 
tion * in the country, but not any desperate or wide- 
spread misery. 

In November of this year he was elected Member 
for Newark, and his first — and last — speech was a 
bold indictment of Poor Law administration. About the 
same time he also wrote several telling monographs on 
the same subject and on the French system. In the 
following year he visited the Channel Islands, had an 
interview with Victor Hugo, and had ' the diflference 
between poverty and pauperism brought home very 
strongly' by what he saw of peasant proprietors. 
'Here people are never dependent on any support 
other than their own ; but they live, of their own free 
will, in a style of frugality which a landlord would be 
hooted at for suggesting to his cottagers.' 

In Jersey he made the acquaintance of 'a shop- 
keeper, with a pedigree of five centuries, who can talk 
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well of painting, of architecture, of law, of government ; 
who has the history of the Middle Ages at his fingers' 
ends; who is conversant with the laws and customs of 
Normandy as well as England; and who quotes 
Wordsworth and Maine's Atwiefid Law' This gentle- 
man, while adtkiitting many of the evils of the English 
lan^ system, was not favourable to minute subdivision, 
which, he said, ' engendered a stolid contentment with 
a low standard of material welfare, and killed all 
upward tendency to refinement and mental culture/ 

* Think of my delight,' Denison writes from Jersey, 
'at finding myself actually in the midst of the old 
feudal system ! . . . a place where the subject of an 
illegal trespass still, after the lapse of a thousand 
years, appeals to the justice of his country by the 
ClameuT de Haro — " Ha Eou, Ha Eou, Ha Rou ; to 
my aid, my prince, for they do me wrong!" In 
Guernsey tliis appeal is preceded by the solemn 
recital of the Lord's Prayer in the presence of two 
witnesses. When I add that the people are taxed 
according to their ability, and that the barristers swear 
not to argue a bad case, I shall have given you some 
notion of the absurdities of this marine Arcadia.' 

The year 1869 brought a scheme for visiting the 
United States, and gathering information about the 
best methods of colonization, and emigration, — ^matters 
which had necessarily engaged much of Denison's 
thought. But this and all other plans were aiTested 
by a serious increase in the lung disease which had 
already often interrupted the worker. It became 
evident that he must travel again ; and in the hope of 
regaining some measure of health, and keeping nect-any 
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rate within sight of his chosen work, he decided upon 
a voyage to Melbourne. A friend was takiug his 
place in Philpot Street, and he had the comfort of 
believing that things would not be at a stand-still 
there, and that the following winter would see ' some 
wholesome work done/ For himseK, although active 
labour must be intermitted for a while, he did not 
think that he had done his last day's work amongst 
the sappers and miners. ' I shall not come back from 
Australia,' he says, 'without new weapons for my 
friends the charlatans ; and if a cob of the truncheon 
over the head has no effect, a boomerang deftly dis- 
charged into their stomach may carry conviction.' 

The strong manly nature kept its force to the last, 
while sincere and simple piety deepened. In his last 
letter, the striking passage with which our sketch 
begins is immediately followed by an allusion to 
Keble's poetry, that indicates a faith too deeply rooted 
to be disturbed by personal suffering or disappoint- 
ment. 'Yes, the Kebles about this season are very 
beautiful, and I enjoy them as much as ever, though 
certainly the want of real breadth and vigour in the 
writer makes more and more impression on me. In 
that parallel of the leaves, how far he is from sounding 
the depths of " Thy will be done ! " ' 

During the voyage Mr. Denison's health rapidly 
declined, and within a fortnight of landing he passed, 
on the 26th of January 1870, to the unseen shore. 
' Life,' he once wrote, ' is doing the work God put you 
into His world to do.' And again: 'Seldom is it 
understood what a truly tremendous innovation on the 
work-a-day world Christianity is — what an objective 
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reality it has — what a steady nonconformity to the 
world's habits it demands/ To this reality, this innova- 
tion, he devoted himself. * In manner the kindest and 
gentlest ; in speech somewhat impetuous ; endued 
with an unassuageable sense of truth that led him to 
reject all opinion or usage not founded on some sound 
ascertainable principle ; * deeply imbued with a noble 
disinterestedness, and an honesty of purpose but too 
rare \ no ' chance of noble deed ' went unchallenged 
by him ; he could not ' leave human wrongs to right 
themselves/ He had seen, ' all over covered with a 
luminous cloud/ that Holy Grail whereby the world is 
to be healed, and, in the strength of this, rode, a 
modem Sir Galahad, 

'Shattering all evil castoms everywhere, 
And passed thro' Pagan realms and made them his, 
And clashed with Pagan hordes and bore them down, 
And broke thro' all. 

And One wiU crown him king 
Far in the spiritual city.' 
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ANNIE KEARY: WRITER AND HOMEKEEPER. 



THEBE is an old fable that some spirits once 
returned from Hades to this world to find again 
a body and a sphere of energy. ^ One entered a king's 
body, and did a king's work. Another, a poet, and 
did a poet's work. When Ulysses came, he said, 
" What is left for me ? All the grand work is chosen. 
There is no body for me." On the contrary, he was 
told the best was for him. "And what is that?" 
demanded Ulysses. " The body of a common mxinl* was 
the reply, " dmng a common work for a common reward!* ' 
That was the portion of Ulysses. 

And that, one may be sure, would have been the 
choice of Annie Keart. The common life of woman, 
the common rewards of woman, were dear to her : the 
keeping of the home, the gentle ministries to old and 
young and those who went forth to labour. Only she 
was a poet-soul, and whatever cottage of homely 
common duty she abode in was wreathed, summer and 
winter, with lovely climbing plants, the growth of a 
most delicate and fluent fancy. The happiest portion 
of her gentle, thoughtful life was a period of six years, 
during which she was called to be a mother to three 
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little nephewa ' These were golden years, in which 
every part of her was satisfied ; for mother-nature was 
stronger in her than any other nature/ The children 
were the centre of her life, and whatever new thing 
she learnt of bird or flower or insect she took straight 
to them, as a mother bird carries treasure to her nest. 
It was during these years that she began to write, and 
some of the prettiest of her children's stories were 
familiar to this nursery before they were made known 
to others. She loved 'to realize her hearers;' and 
never shaped her dreams so freely or happily for the 
great outside world as for that child-audience she 
loved so well. 

Her own child-life was singularly rich in imaginative 
delights and in loving companionship. * The nest into 
which God laid down her babyhood was well lined 
with love, and what she received there she gave out 
to others a hundredfold.' Love was the very bread 
of life to Annie all her days ; and ' you and me,' or 
'all of us together,' expressed the early impulses of 
the little one who came on a March day of the year 
1825 to a Yorkshire parsonage, the sixth child of 
her parents. 

Very different these parents seem to have been, yet 
both had the art of the story-teller, and supplied their 
daughter with a fund of material on which she drew 
in after years for her books. The mother, a squire's 
daughter, was a true Yorkshire lady: self-contained 
and keen-sighted, able to draw portraits full of humour 
of the picturesque Yorkshire folk, and vivid sketches 
of the fragrant old-world life she and her sisters lived 
in their country home. The father was an Irish 
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gentleman : ' a gentle, sensitive, affectionate, enthusiast- 
ically religious man, endowed with all the graces that 
belong to the best of the Irish race, and with some of 
the weaknesses also/ He had served through the 
greater part of the Peninsular War in his youth, and 
after taking orders became known as an eloquent 
preacher, a student of theology, and the author of 
several controversial and religious books. 'Between 
him and Annie, even the child Annie, there existed 
always a tender aflfection and a full confidence/ There 
was ever a comradeship between them, and the little 
dreamer had a rooted fancy — which her father 
humoured — that she had been his companion in arms 
in his soldier-days. ' Yes,' she would muse, * it was 
papa and Annie who fought under Wellington together, 
and now they sit by the fire in cosy winter evenings, 
the two old comrades, and live the campaign over 
again;' while the father would end his talk with: 
'This you and I did and dared together, Nannie. 
'Twas you and I held fast side by side through that 
stiff march across the common in the heat. We two 
stormed Badajoz together, child.' Or the tale would 
be of the Irish home, amongst the blue mountains of 
Connemara, in that Joyce country so terribly known 
to us now; and Annie would run barefooted across 
the bog with papa and his merry little foster-brothers 
and sisters, to fish in the mountain lough, or to partake 
the potatoes and milk in the cabin. She would ' hear 
the soft clatter of the Irish tongue, and see sweet, 
misty pictures of frowning mountain-heads, and delicate 
purple distances, and soft green levels shading into 
the blue of river and lake/ 
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The child-life of Annie amongst her brothers and 
sisters suggests and contrasts with that of the Bronte 
children in the grim, lonely parsonage of Haworth, 
Mr. Keary removed from his wife's native village to 
the town of Hull, when Annie was an infant ; and for 
the pasture and garden, the pony and pet animals, the 
older children had enjoyed, Annie, and the brother and 
sister next to her, had no field for fancy save the 
nursery or schoolroom, the garret or cellar of a 
moderate house in a most unromantic town. But 
these were quite enough for the busy imaginations 
that could see in a dwarf woman passing along the 
street one rainy day under a big green cotton umbrella 
— and never visible before or since — a 'Mrs. Calkill,' 
a fairy 'very good, very clever, and very powerful, 
who had a fairy palace somewhere, and governed the 
whole world by a system of rewards and dreadful 
punishments.' Mrs. Calkill — so named by Arthur — 
became a most real personage, and a journey to her 
palace a delightful employment for a rainy holiday, 
when big brothers and elder sister condescended to 
'do as we think proper' with the little ones. On 
these occasions, and on those others when father and 
mother were occupied outside with parish business, 
and Nurse Bream was in a benignant temper, the dull 
commonplace house used to swell into a magical land, 
a kingdom where all manner of delicious adventures 
were possible. Stairs became precipices and mountain 
sides, cellars were caverns, and trickling water-taps 
running streams. The familiar parlour became a 
wonderful palace, where the little discoverers unband- 
aged their eyes and looked round in awful delight. 
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There were other ' ploys/ as the Scotch say, quite as 
fascinating. Annie turned Mrs. Sherwood's Infant's 
Progress into a play, and at holiday times, when the 
brothers were at home, it was acted with great vigour. 
After that, Mrs. Sherwood's Nun came into the hands 
of the little magician, and inspired a new fancy. 
' There were Roman Catholics in the town, we knew. 
Father Render, the head of them, held a controversy 
once vith our own father, in which, of course, he had 
been worsted. What more likely than that he should 
bura to revenge himself on somebody ? He would 
probably take a nun and shut her up somewhere ; . . . 
and when we came to think of it, what was there ahove 
the trap-door in the housemaid's closet ? ' So the fancy 
ran on until they were all firmly persuaded that there 
was an imprisoned nun in the roof, to whom packets 
of cake and biscuits and consolatory messages must be 
sent up by means of a long-handled broom. A 
juvenile tea-party was convened one half-holiday for 
the express purpose of making an effort to set free 
this unfortunate, and very amusing is the account 
given us of the solemn enterprise, and the fright of 
the little visitors, who went home in hysterics, and 
set afloat all sorts of gossip about the strange doings 
in the clergyman's household. The nun retired, dis- 
credited ; and a new notion about a Writer — who 
could see into every house, and wrote down all he saw 
— succeeded. He was supposed to be always looking 
through one particular corner of the ceiling, and yet 
to be always going about and bringing back scenes to 
Annie, his partner. 

' Annie never built castles in the air about herself,' 
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we are told. ' She seemed to stand apart, like some 
Lady of Shalott, watching the passing and repassing of 
shadows: it was, she used to say, as if she were 
watching the progress of an interminable tale, in which 
her own being took no place/ A delicacy of the 
chest kept her indoors a good deal every spring ; and 
as the progress of time took the brothers to school, and 
left the two younger sisters very much alone together, 
they 

' lived with visions for their company, 
. . . And found them gentle mates.' 

Visions inspired by books now. 'Unknown to 
parents and teachers, Annie made raids on the down- 
stairs library, where she filled her pockets (the large, 
loose pockets of those days, tied on under the dress) 
with volumes of Eollin and Plutarch, which she 
devoured afterwards in corners of our own domain; 
and which were full of people more real and far more 
interesting than any of Mrs. Sherwood's creations. 
But how meagre the histories were, after aU! . . . 
How many things must have happened to Themis- 
tocles, for example, that nobody ever thought of 
writing down ! Themistocles was Annie's pet hero.' 

'How well,' continues the sister, writing of this 
period, ' I can recall the winter twilight in our low 
square room : the books heaped into comers, the red 
fire-glow, the weird shadows upon the walls cast by 
oil-lamps in the street outside, the walk round and 
round the room amongst the changing lights and 
shades, holding pleasant discourse, or P. D., as we 
called it I Socrates was there, and Themistocles, — 
they met for the first time in our room, — and Socrates 
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talked intimately in our hearing with his noble and 
beautiful friend. Alcibiades was there also, and 
Plato, and Pericles. We never tired of this story con- 
versation, and Annie was rarely behind-hand with the 
supply.' 

Of course religious meetings had their place in the 
child- world, and elections also, Hull being notable for 
both. But by and by Mr. Keary's health compelled a 
removal to the country for one entire summer, and a 
new life opened to Annie. An old-fashioned house, 
with real dark nooks, a garden, a river, and shrewd 
country people, full of racy peculiarities : it was all 
delightful; and, besides other interests, botany and 
natural history unfolded their wonders to the young 
student 

After this came school terms, furnishing many 
studies of girl character to the books afterwards 
written, and some friendships that enriched the whole 
of life. Beloved by all the girls, Miss Keary was not 
so popular with the teachers. Those were the days of 
Pinnock and Mangnall's Questions, when it was the 
prayer of every respectable schoolmistress that she 
might be saved from turning out blue-stockings. 
' lizzie,' said the head-teacher one day, ' of what were 
you and Annie Keary talking so eagerly in the garden 
during the English-speaking hour ? ' With some con- 
fusion Lizzie made answer that Annie was telling her 
' all about gravitation and the fixed stars.' * H — ^m,' 
was the freezing reply; ' I think it's a pity Miss Keary 
cannot find something more edifying to say to her 
companions.' 

The desire to express her thoughts in writing began 
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to take shape some three years after she left school. 
Mr. Keary had been forced to give up all work and to 
remove to Clifton, and there Annie found another 
friend who came nearer to her than «iny other person 
ever did, and who, appreciating her artistic power, 
helped to give her confidence in it. ' He understood 
exactly the contradiction between her weakness and 
her strength, and saw just how and where the hard- 
ness of life would hurt her.* For many years this 
tender, sympathizing love sustained Annie's hesitating, 
timorous steps ; but when it faded from her — ^in what 
way we are not told — she did not drift into a region 
of storms far from all quiet moorings. One after 
another departed on whom she had leant, — her child- 
hood's companion, Arthur ; her ideal and guide, Henry ; 
her lover ; and her father, — ^and for awhile she felt her 
feet falter and the light grow dim ; but her nature was 
too sweet, too humble and child-like, for any bitter- 
ness. She was never out of sympathy with others 
because her own life had been robbed of its chief joys ; 
sorrow did not age her, nor disappointment harden. 
She remained with her mother and sisters in the 
London home, making no claims for herself or her 
literary purposes, ready always to help in the house- 
keeping, to write letters to friends, to weave charming 
fables for a circle of children. The interests of others, 
their cares and sorrows, were hers ; and the years that 
looked so poor and dry in prospect, grew rich with 
various interests and many friends. ' She was not apt 
to make plans for the benefit of people ; she did not 
try to set others right : she only listened to and loved 
and understood her fellow- creatures.* 
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In 1858 Miss Keary was taken by a friend for a 
winter's travel in Egypt, a flight into the world which 
cost her some pangs of fear, — as all changes did, — ^but 
was productive of much deep pleasure, and su^ested 
a book on Early Egyptian History, During the next 
ten years she was occupied with several other books, 
and with the care of her invalid mother, beside family 
and social affairs. Then her mother died, and other 
sorrows and trials followed, darkening the sky and 
making her long for a more vivid sense of God. Some 
years before this she had come upon what seemed ' a 
bridge of light across darkness, a cloud was rolled 
away from her vision of God, and she was able to look 
up with confidence. . . . And she had never gone 
back ; through every stage of life her spiritual nature 
had been ripening; but there came times when the 
light was not warm enough for a bereaved heart, nor 
strong enough to sound all the depths of spiritual 
need. As years went on, also, and she read and 
thought more, she found more and more to trouble her 
in the theories of science and in speculation. She had 
not herself any serious doubts; . . . her spiritual 
intuitions never failed her ; . . . but her feet faltered 
where before they had firmly trod.' 

And more than once in these troubled, dark periods 
her heart led her into paths which her intellect after- 
wards forbade, as travelling down, not up. One of 
these was Spiritualism, in regard to which it may be 
said, as of other experiences, that * she found herself 
warned away by her intellect from the desires of her 
heart' Another was what is called 'Anglo-Catholic 
teaching.' This seemed to offer much that she 
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desired: a high sense of the supernatural, a tender 
compassion for the poor and afflicted. 'What she 
desired more earnestly than any assertion of doctrine, 
was to have a clear vision of Christ, to feel His power 
and His joy in her heart ; ' and she believed that the 
Bitualist community in the East of London, with 
which she identified herself for a while, was composed 
of the most fervent, loving, and joyful people she 
knew ; and that going to them was like going to a fire 
to be warmed. At the same time her instinctive 
fairness made her say : ' I don't mean that they have 
more of this joy and strength than is to be found 
among Low Church or Broad Church or Quakers or 
any others ; I have seen it in all.' 

In truth she was moved, here as elsewhere, by her 
sympathies with dear friends; and in time her soul 
passed through the stage of weakness and mist, in 
which it had leaned too much on outward supports. 
A sharp attack of illness which followed the writing 
of Castle Daly cleared her spiritual sight Thoughts 
communicated in childhood awoke from long slumber, 
with new, sacred meanings, and faith rose up stronger 
than before. She returned the Associate's cross, and 
set her face away from Ritualism, to find erelong a 
brighter light and a surer resting-place. Some two 
years later she wrote to a nephew : ' I feel as if I had 
got down to the bottom and felt the groundwork 
under our feet, the substance out of which all our 
existence is woven, and know as I never did before 
that there is infinite love all round us, and that joy 
and peace and -Ndctory are to be the issue of all our 
struggles. ... I tell you this because it may be 
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cheering to know that as one gets older one does 
really get happier instead of sadder, that there is light 
opening out brighter and brighter towards the end.* 

Twice after her mother's death Annie and her 
younger sister went to the South of France for several 
months, to the lovely country afterwards described in 
her story, A Doubting Heart During the first of 
these she began Castle Daly, the publication of which 
lifted her to a high rank among literary artists; 
although she herself never could understand why it 
did so. A new undertaking followed. The sisters 
spent some months in a Servants' Home established 
by a friend, and Annie 'would lie awake at night 
pondering over the affairs of the girls, and planning 
their lives. Her sympathy was ever ready; her 
hope, even for the most hopeless, Christ-like in its 
power.' Then came the second visit to P^gomas, 
during which some of these girls and others in whom 
Annie was interested were followed with affectionate 
letters. Then she went back to England and began 
her new book, with greater confidence in her vocation 
than she had ever felt before, and more enjoyment in 
the work. Long letters to various friends show how 
she had at last reached a Land of Beulah, 'where 
sweet breaths from the heavenly hills blow tranquillity 
and peace about the heart.' 

In this peaceful and fruitful time, on the 2nd of 
March 1878, she went out to consult a physician on 
some symptoms which excited a slight — but a slight 
— anxiety, and came home again with the knowledge 
that only a painful operation could give her any 
chance of continued years in this world. She under- 
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went the operation with simple, child-like trust, 
endared with unwavering patience and ' graciousness 
of manner ' the long year of suffering and increasing 
weakness that followed, and passed away early on the 
morning of her fifty-fourth birthday. * If I should be 
found worthy of any name in the life to come/ she 
said to a dear friend, her attendant, ' I should like it to 
be Sister- Aunt/ Her last words were ' a baby hymn ' 
she used to repeat to the children at the hospital 

The latest of her pure and beautiful books was 
completed with great diflSculty a fortnight before her 
death. Like all the rest, it is full of delicate insight, 
high morality, and true Christian thought, the ripe 
fruit of a fine soil ; yet the writer * needed always to 
be assured by an outside verdict that her jewels were 
real ones, not shams/ She had a painful mistrust of 
her own work, even while she was impelled to it. ' It 
comforts me/ she once said, ' to think of God as the 
great Artist, the great Maker; for I think the 
instinct of making is a portion of His Holy Spirit 
moving in us, and He Who bestows that gift will not 
let it fail of its true use and development! 
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ALFRED SAKER: APOSTLE TO THE CAMER00N8. 



' lUflSSIONARIES ? ' said an army officer on board 
-U-1- an ocean steamer one day — ' Missionaries ? 
Much good they are! IVe been thirty years in 
India, and I never saw a missionary. Don't believe 
in them.' 

One of the despised tribe heard, but made no 
immediate reply, biding his time. Not long after, the 
man of war was narrating wonderful stories of tigers, 

18X 
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and boasting of the number he had killed, when the 
missionary looked across and quietly said : 

' You killed all those tigers, you say ? ' 

' Certainly I did/ 

' Well, I don't believe in these stories ; I have 
been thirty years in India, and I never saw a tiger' 

There are other objections to missions, of a different 
nature. *We have heard,' says a recent writer, 'of 
captains of ships whose experience dated back to a 
period when John Williams had not yet laboured, not 
yet laid down his life on Erromanga, who denounced 
the work of missions furiously. " Before the black- 
coats came in," said these worthies, " with their psalm- 
singing and fuss, we could buy a pig for a rusty nail, 
and a boat-load of yams for three brass buttons ; but 
now it's nothing for nothing." 

Amongst all objectors and opponents, more or less 
honest in their motives, the faithful apostle goes his 
way, carrying his justification in his own conscience, 
and leaving his cause to plead itself at the bar of 
history. There is no doubt what the verdict will be 
in that court. Of course there are missionaries and 
missionaries; there are mistakes and blemishes; the 
apostle sometimes shows a little human nature, and 
the convert does not at once forget the mire out of 
which he is lifted. But when all is said, — when trader, 
traveller, and philosopher have vented their hatred, 
their contempt, or their academic disapproval, — History, 
having regard to a gieat series of facts, sums up, and 
delivers her judgment: 

Commerce exterminates or enslaves the harharian; 
Philosophy pa^sses him by on the other side ; Christianity 
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raii^ him into free manhood: the evangelist, therefore, 
is the tme dvUiser. 

We fearlessly maintain this judgment The proof 
of it is to be found in any volume of missionary 
enterprise, in any faithful record of the nations. For 
what is civilisation ? ' It is not any number of yards 
of calico ; it is not railways and telegraphs ; nor even 
steam-looms and printing-presses. Commerce can of 
course give the barbarian the results of civilisation. 
It can supply the African potentate and his sixty or 
seventy wives with gorgeous cloths and ormolu clocks 
and strings of beads ; it can give him guns and gun- 
powder in return for his ivory and palm oil ; but is 
he less a savage than he was before ? He may be a 
more formidable enemy, although this is modified by 
the fact that he is supplied with " trade " guns and 
" trade " powder. . . . Britain is not made a tropical 
country by the importation of cocoa-nuts and bananas ; 
and neither are savages civilised by the introduction 
among them of the fruits of civilisation. Civilisation, 
as the word itself teaches us, is the power of being 
citizens, — of forming, along with others, a corporate 
body. A nation is civilised so far as law, not caprice, 
rules within it, and each individual legislates for all 
his fellows. Commerce is in no sense a power towards 
this, but missions, by spreading Christianity, are. In 
Christianity the brotherhood of men is asserted, and 
the duty oif mutual love.* Christianity, declaring thus 
the value of the individual to the race and the claim 
of the race upon the individual, revealing the value of 
the individual life to God, and His claim upon the life, 
must be the strongest, purest elevating influence In 
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the world. Wherever it goes, slavery and polygamy 
sooner or later perish, and an ideal republic^ nobler 
than Plato ever conceived, is presented to man as his 
assured goal 

That this is so has been magnificently proved within 
a generation, in various parts of the world. Fiji and 
other islands of the Southern Seas rise at once into 
view ; and there are illustrations scarcely less notable 
to be found on the West Coast of Africa, in that deadly 
Bight of Biafra, which, equally with the more northern 
Sierra Leone, is ' the white man's grave.' Here, 
amongst the mangrove swamps of the Calabar and 
Cameroon rivers, the trader moors his hulk, and braves 
the dense, malarious atmosphere, in the hope of making 
a fortune out of the niggers before fever and ague cut 
short his enterprise, and condemn him to a grave in 
* Bough's Comer.' And here the evangelist — ^noblest, 
most valiant of all poet-toilers, surely ! — has planted 
the ensign of the Crucified One amidst the jungle, and 
reared with his own hands a house of healing, refuge, 
and light for the dark thousands of Bimbia and Efut. 

Such an one was Alfred Saker, who, with his wife, 
spent in the Dualla country, at the mouth of the 
Cameroon river, thirty-five years of sacred, self-denying 
labour for the salvation of human souls, marvellously 
upheld through disease and danger until a work had 
been accomplished of which Dr. Livingstone said: 
' Take it all in aU, especially having regard to its 
many-sided character, the work of Alfred Saker at 
Cameroous and Victoria is, in my judgment, the most 
remarkable on the African coast.' 

The year 1814 was that of Saker's birth, the place 
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l)eing a small Kentish village. His parents were 
humble folk, but they gave him what schooling they 
could ; and he, a gentle, retiring, bookish boy, gathered 
for himself, 'filling every leisure hour with study, 
and spending every spare penny in books and instru- 
ments.' His father was a millwright and engineer, 
and Alfred found, when quite a young man, work as 
a draughtsman in the Eoyal Dockyards. He also 
became known and beloved as an active member and 
Sunday-school teacher of the Baptist Church, Morrice 
Square, Devonport. The ability and mighty persistency 
which advanced him early to a good position, would 
certainly have helped him to a competence at least, if 
his heart had been set upon that. But no such purpose 
fired the spirit of the young engineer. He grew up in 
an atmosphere thick with political and social discussion, 
resounding with 'rights* of all sorts, and plans for 
winning them. But amidst all these his soul con- 
ceived and cherished a strange, absorbing dream — a 
vision that would not be exorcised — of an oppressed, 
sightless figure, sitting manacled and bleeding in a 
dark waste of jungle, knowing not of any deliverer. 
The Dark Continent haunted him day and night, and 
when he was at work in the dockyard he fancied that 
in every stroke of the hammer on the rivet he heard 
the word Africa ; so that at times he could scarcely 
do his work in his passionate longing to be off. 

In the year 1843 purpose reached practical issue. 
Encouraged by his devoted wife, he offered himself to 
the Baptist Missionary Society, was accepted, and left 
England for missionary work on the island of Fernando 
Po. There, despite all weary difficulties, — repeated 
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deaths of European colleagues — repeated attacks of 
fever — domestic trials of every kind, — ^he laboured 
with steadfast energy for some time. Then his heart 
was moved again ; with an irresistible impulse he was 
drawn towards the mainland, — not because the tribes 
there were more hopeful, but because they were so 
utterly degraded and wretched. 

'To the traveller sailing along the monotonous 
African coast, passing one pestiferous river after 
another, each with its fringe of deadly mangrove 
swamp, there appears at length the grateful sight of 
mountains; and, unlike some that have been passed 
already, dimly descried in the distance far inland, 
rising faintly over an ocean of tree-life, these are near 
the sea. As the voyager approaches, it is seen that 
one of these mountains is on an island, the other 
opposite to it on the continent : the one is Clarence 
Peak, on Fernando Po, the other is the Cameroons 
Mountain. . . . What most strikes the beholder, on 
the rare occasions when the summit of the latter can 
be seen, is the patch of indubitable snow that glistens 
away up against the sky. All climates, from the 
tropics to the poles, may be found on this mountain, 
whose height is said to be over thirteen thousand feet/ 

It was the region between this mountain and the 
sea that appealed to Saker. The tribes of the 
Cameroons were utterly demoralized by the slave-trade, 
which had made them a horde of men-stealers, exist- 
ing in a wretched state of poverty and idleness, — 
debased, no doubt, by the trader's rum, and often on 
the borders of famine. To use his own simple, 
emphatic words, they were so bad that he could not 
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pass them. He visited the region of the Cameroon 
river, and selected a little plot which he purchased 
from the king of the Duallas,- — a tribe which added 
cannibalism to its other attractive features. 'But/ 
said the missionary, alluding to his spare, almost flesh- 
less form, * who would think of eating me ? ' To 
that little spot amongst the huts of the barbarous 
Duallas he and his wife betook themselves ; on it they 
built with their own hands a mission-house, adding 
room by room as they were able. There they main- 
tained, amidst ever-threatening perils of famine, perils 
of pestilence, perils of poison and assassin, the sublime 
purpose of redeeming the people. The natives several 
times purposed to kill him, accounting him their 
greatest enemy (for did he not urge'them to work and 
to renounce the slave-traffic ?) ; again and again he 
was robbed of all he possessed ; for years his efforts 
to learn the language were frustrated by deliberate 
attempts to deceive him ; his own health and that of 
his family suffered severely in the struggle with malaria 
and insufficient nourishment. But none of these things 
moved his steadfast soul. ' Having discovered that his 
professed teachers were leading him astray, he dismissed 
them^ and went among the children at their play, 
listening to their speech, until by close observation he 
ascertained its meaning,' and felt that he was equipped 
with the essential instrument of his great plan. * I 
hope,* he said in 1846, * that I shall live to translate 
the whole Bible into the Dualla tongue. With Divine 
assistance, I have a settled purpose to do so, and I 
hope not to relinquish my work until it is done.* 
To form a written language and a literature, this 
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was the arduous task he set himself: a service rendered 
to science and civilisation by many a missionary whom 
no University honours, and no learned Society rewards. 
Of the labour demanded only a faint idea is possible 
to us. Here is one day's work : 

' Yesterday I was sickly ; the day before translating ; 
to-day, from five a.m. to seven p.m. ' (twelve hours), 
* transcribing my lessons and arranging grammar, and 
from seven to twelve writing letters. This is extra, 
as my bed-time is nine. I have completed my first 
class-book, nearly completed the second, and shall, if 
spared, soon begin my oral instruction in Dualla.* 

All this, however, was but half the business of the 
pioneer. He made long journeys from place to place, 
exploring the country and learning the speech and 
habits of the natives. He taught by precept and 
example the cultivation of the soil, making of bricks 
and building of good houses, the cooking of food and 
making of clothes. The commonest arts of civilised 
life were unknown to the Duallas, but their unwearied 
friend bestowed upon them all the powers of a rare 
manhood, and wrought on, * seldom devoting less than 
sixteen hours a day to his work ; and, when driven to 
bed by sickness, taking his books with him. , . • In 
preaching and teaching he was as diligent as in giving 
instruction concerning secular things ; while in piety 
and prudence, diligence in business and fervour of 
spirit, love to God and love to man, he set the natives 
a lofty example of Christian character, and worked 
out for all missionaries a noble pattern of Christ-like 
simplicity, zeal, and love.* 

In 1858 the expulsion of the Baptist mission-agents 
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and converts from Fernando Po by the Spanish 
authorities brought new demands upon Mr. Saker's 
time and energies. He came to the help of the little 
community, and foimd for them a new settlement in 
Ambas Bay, a day's sail from Cameroons Eiver. Here 
a tract of land was purchased from the Bimbia chief, 
and a little Christian republic founded, known now as 
the colony of Victoria. He himself led the way in 
clearing forest jungle, erecting dwellings, and establish- 
ing a mission-house ; and if the ideal he toiled for has 
not been altogether realized, there is at least a wonder- 
ful approach to it Even Captain Burton is reported 
to have said that the changes at Cameroons and 
Victoria are quite beyond his comprehension. * Old 
sanguinary customs,* he says, ' have to a large extent 
been abolished ; witchcraft hides itself in the forest ; 
the fetish superstition of the people is derided by old 
and young ; and well-built houses are springing up on 
every hand. It is really marvellous to mark the 
change that has taken place in the natives in a few 
years only. From actual cannibals many have become 
honest, intelligent, skilled artisans. An elementary 
literature has been established, and the whole Bible 
translated into their own tongue, hitherto an un- 
written one.' 

The last is the great work of Saker's life, the doing 
of which engaged his soul most deeply. 

* I am more than busy,' he wrote, * I am overwhelmed 
with cares and duties, but my chief and all-important 
work at present is the study of the Dualla language, 
the preparation of elementary books, the translation of 
the Scriptures.' He had to make his printing press. 
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to cast his type, to train young men as helpers : he 
wrote home continually begging for help, but especially 
for books. ' I have to open to this heathen people the 
way of life, and I miLst translate the word of life into 
their own language, — and how can I do this without 
books?' To some extent this request was met. 
Driven home now and again by disease, Mr. and Mrs. 
Saker returned with fresh workers and stores of 
welcome gifts, including a printing press. But sick- 
ness and death again diminished the missionary band 
of the West Coast, and for a considerable time Mr. 
Saker had to leave Gameroons and labour ag£dn in 
Fernando Po, with only occasional and difficult visits 
to the little spot on the mainland to which his heart 
clung. In 1849 the first Dualla marriage was 
solemnized, soon afterwards the first baptism, and a 
little church was formed. Where, three years before, 
the missionary had often conducted worship without 
one hearer, there was now an eager audience of several 
hundreds, — despite persecution from some of the chiefs 
and people. For as soon as a man decided for God 
his own townsmen would drive him from the markets, 
because he would no longer cheat, and might spoil 
their trade. And Mr. Saker himself still had to suffer 
loss at times. ' On Monday last, a hundred slaves, 
armed with guns and swords, surrounded us, and 
finally decamped with our cow and all the goods 
that could be seen. But when they remember all 
that they see and hear from us their hearts fail, — 
and so last evening they restored all that they took 
away on Monday. Such a thing was never known 
before. But all things — how can you know them ? 
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— I could fill a long sheet every week if I had the 
time/ 

In 1854, when he was compelled again to fly to 
England for a brief change, he could leave the 
Cameroons mission in charge of a native pastor and a 
small band of ' pious labouring lads.' 

All this time, amidst brick and lime making, build- 
ing and repairing, farming, teaching, and evangelizing, 
the literary and printing work went on : besides school 
books, grammar, dictionary, hymns, etc., the Dualla 
Bible grew sheet by sheet. As his daughters grew up, 
they assisted in this as in all the other labours of the 
mission, and beautiful indeed is the sight of this noble 
Christian family storming the Eedan of superstition 
and barbarism, counting not their lives dear unto 
them if they might only plant the colours of the 
Redeemer on that dark hill. Of the wife's — ^the mothers 
share one can think rather than speak : it is verily 
heroic, an ofifering like unto ' an alabaster box of oint- 
ment, very precious.* 

In 1874 the completed Dualla Bible crowned the 
labour and the hope of a lifetime, and after two years 
more of work and decreasing health the apostle came 
home, — for the last time, as it proved. '01* he 
exclaimed, to a vast audience in the city of Glasgow, 
— ' that I had another life to go out there ! ' But 
this was not to be. A few months afterwards, the 
Dualla books he was completing dropped from his 
wearied hands, and, gently smiling, he passed across 
the dividing river. 

The final words of Captain Burton's report, omitted 
in their place^ may come in here, with a meaning 
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rather different, perhaps, from his: 'There must be 
something abnormal in all this,' he concludes. 

We rather think there is; that we see here, as 
in many other regions of our earth, the working of 
that ' abnormal ' force which is lifting out of the dark 
and deadly jungle of Superstition, Selfishness, and Vice, 
a redeemed and purified race of immortals. 

It has been well said by one who knew our apostle 
to the Cameroons, that * among the noble missionaries 
the records of whose self-sacrifice adorn the Church's 
annals, there is none worthier of remembrance than 
Alfred Saker, who passed away from us on the 13 th 
of March 1880. No one who ever looked on the 
spare, almost fleshless form of him whom the Africans 
named the Shadow, and on the face in which intel- 
lectual energy, spiritual devotion, and a quiet humour 
were so strangely blended, can ever forget Mr. Saker, 
or cease to deem it a privilege to have seen him.' 

' I will have neither prefix nor affix to my name,' 
he said ; ' let it always stand, Alfred Saker, Missionary 
to Africa' 
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By the Rev. J. Marrat. Imperial i6mo. Map and 153 Illustrations. 
'An unusually readable and attractive book.'— CAtix/mm World. 

Rambles in Bible Lands. By the Rev. Richard Newton, 

D.D. Imperial x6mo. Seventy Illustrations. 

* From the juvenile stand-point, we can speak in hearty commendation of 
'VL^—LiUrary World, 

< Land of the Mountain and the Flood': Scottish Scenes 

and Scenery Delineated. By the Rev. Jabbz Marrat. Imperial i6mo. 

Map and Seventy-six Illustrations. 

'Described with taste, judgment, and accuracy xii ^^taSi!— Scotsman, 

Popery and Patronage. Biographical Illustrations Scotch of 

Church History. By the Rev. J. Marrat. Imperial i6mo. Ten Illustrations. 

* Most instructive Uographical narratives^— Z?*r^f A/r* Courier. 
Wycliffe to Wesley : Heroes and Martyrs of the Church in 

Britain. Imperial i6mo. Twenty-four Portraits and Forty other Illustrations. 
' We give a hearty welcome to this handsomely got up and interesting 
volume. —Zri/^rary World. 

John Lyon; or, From the Depths. By Ruth Elliott. 
Crown 8vo. Five Full-page Illustrations. 

* Earnest and eloquent, dramatic in treatment, and thoroughly healthy in 
%pvcit!— Birmingham Daily CazetU. 

Chronicles of Capstan Cabin ; or, the Children's Hour. By 
J. Jackson Wrav. Imperial i6mo. Twenty-eight Illustrations. 

The Thorough Business Man : Memoir of Walter Powell, 
Merchant. By Rev. B. Grbgory. Seventh Edtn. Crown 8vo, with Portrait. 

The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the Rev. William 

Arthur, M.A. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. with Portrut. 

The Aggresssve Character of Christianity. By Rev. W. 

Unsworth. 
Missionary Stories, Narratives, Scenes, and Incidents. 

By the Rev. W. Moistbr. Crown 8vo. Eight P.\ge Illustrations. 
' Intensely interesting.*—- ilf«/>b«fi!r/ New Connexion Magamne. 

Sunshine in the Kitchen; or, Chapteis for Maid Servants. 

Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. By Rev. B. Smith. 
Way-Marks: Placed by Royal Authority on the King's 
Highway. Being One Hundred Scripture Proverbs, Enforced and Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Eight Page Engravings. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Scenes and Adventures in Great Namaqualand. By the 

Rev. B RiDSDALB. Crown £vo, with Portrait. 

Melissa's Victory. By Ashton Neill. Crown 8vo, gilt 

edges. Illustrations by Gunston. 

Two Saxon Maidens. By Eliza Kerr. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges. Illustrations by Gunston. 
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Gems Reset; or, the Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 
Imagery and Narrative. Crown 8va By Rev. B. Smith.' 

Vice-Royalty; or, a Royal Domain held for the King, and 

enriched by the King. Crown 8vo. Twelve page lUustns. By Rev. B. Smith. 

The Great Army of London Poor. Sketches of Life and 

Character in a llkames-side District. By the River-side Visitor. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 540 pp. Eight Illustrations. 

' Admirably told. The author has dearly lived and mingled with the 
people he wntes about.*— GttaniiaH. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Elias Power, of Base-in-Zion. By Rev. John M. Bamford. 

Crowii 8vo. Seventeen Illustrations. Gilt edges. 
Little Abe ; or, the Bishop of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 
Abraham Lockwood, a quaint and popular Local Preacher. By F. Jewell. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges. With Portrait. 

'The racy, earnest, vernacular speech of Lit/la Aie, and his quaint 
fflustratioos and home-thrusts, are humorous indeed. . . . Cannot fail to be 
a favourite.' — CkrisHoM Age. 

Cecily : a Tale of the English Reformation. By Emma Leslie* 

Crown 8vo. Five full-page Illustratioas. 

*This is an interesting and attractive little book. ... It is lively and 
healthy in toxkA.*— Literary World, 

Glimpses of India and Mission Life. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

Crown 8vo. Eight Page Illustrations. 

* A well-written account of Indian life in its social aspects, by the wife of 
an Indian missionary.* — British Quarterly. 

The Beloved Prince : a Memoir of His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Consort. By Wiluam Nichols. Crown 8vo. With Portrait and 
Nineteen lilustradons. Cloth, gilt edges. 

* An admirable condensation of a noble life.' — Derbyshire Courier, 

Glenwood: a Story of School Life. By Julia K. Bloom- 
field. Crown 8vo. Seven lUustrations. 

'A useful book for school-girls who think more of beauty and dress than of 
brains and grace.'— iTtewr*/ and Trowel. 

Undeceived : Roman or Anglican ? A Story of English 
Ritualism. By Ruth Elliott. Crown 8vo. 

*In the creation and description of character the work belongs to thtf 
highest class of imaginative axt^—Pree Church of England Magazine, 

Self-Culture and Self- Reliance, under God the Means of 

Self- Elevation. By the Rev. W. Unswokth. Crown 8vo. 

'An earnest, thoughtful, eloquent book on an important subject.'— 
Folkestone News. 

A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson, Author of 

* Blind Olive,' etc. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Qoth, gilt edges. 

* We are informed in the preface that it is '* an etching from life," and we 
can well believe it, for it bears all the marks ot a genuine study of living men 
and women.' — Literary World, 

Pleasant Talks about Jesus. ByJoHN Colwell. Crown Svo. 
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Old Daniel ; or, Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By the Rev. 

T. HoDSON. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 

The Story of a Peninsular Veteran: Sergeant in the 43rd 

Light Infantry during the Peninsular War. Crown 8vo. 13 Illustrations. 
^ * Full of adventure, told in a religious spirit. We recommend this narra- 
tive to boys and young men,' — Hastings and St. Leonards Neon. 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. Richard 

Nbwton, D.D. Crown 8vo. Eleven Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 
In the Tropics; or, Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life, 

By the Rev. Jabkz Marrat. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, etc. 

*A vivid description of scenes and incidents, . , . with ab interesting 
record of the progress of mission work.' — Sheffield Post. 

..iimbing: a Manual for the Young who Desire to Rise in 

Both Worlds. By the Rev. Bbmjamin Smith. Crown 8vo. Sixth Edition. 

Our Visit to Rome, with Notes by the Way. By the 

Rev. John Rhodbs. Royal i6mo. Forty-five Illustrations. 

The Lancasters and their Friends. A Tale of Methodist 

Life. By S. J. F. Crown 8vo. 

Those Boys. By Faye Huntington. Crown 8vo, Illus- 
trated. 

Leaves from my Log of Twenty-five years' Christian 
Work in the Port of London. Crown 8vo. Eight Illustrations, as. 6d. 

* We have in this pretty volume a Jarge number of anecdotes of the right 
sort, ... a valuable treasury of instructive and touching i2LiXs,'— Hastings 
and St. Leonard's News, 

The Willow Pattern : A Story Illustrative of Chinese Social 

Life. By the Rev. Hildbric Friend. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Passages from the Diary of an Early Methodist. By 
Richard Rows. 

MARK GUY PEARSE'S WORKS. 
Nine Volumes ^ Crown 8w, Clothe Gilt Edges. Price as. 6d. each, 

X. — Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. First 

Sbribs. 68,000. 
2. — Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. Second 

Series, so.ooo. 
3. — Sermons for Children. 18,000. 
4. — Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving. 

30,000. 
5. — Short Stories, and other Papers. 7000. 
6. — * Good Will * : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 8000. 
7. — Simon Jasper. 8000. 
8.— Cornish Stories. 5000. - 
9. — Homely Talks. 8000. 

* Scarcely any living writer can constnict a parable better, more quaintly, 
simply, and congruously. His stories are equally clever and tellbg. . . . 
One secret of their spell is that they are brimful of heart. . , . His books 
should be in every school Uhrwry.*— Br itijk Quarterh Review. 
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PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 

Sir Walter Raleigh: Pioneer of Anglo-American Colonisation. 
By Charles K. Trub, D.D. Foolscap 8vo. i6 Illustrations. 

' We have here a book which we strongly recommend to our young readers. 
It will do boys good to read it.' — The Methodist. 

The Great Apostle; or, Pictures from the Life of St. Paul. 
By the Rev.'jABBZ Marrat. Foolscap 8vo. a8 Illustrations and Map. 

' A charmine little book. . . ^ Written in a style that must commend itself 
to young ^o^*—Sttnday-Schoci Times, 

Martin Luther, the Prophet of Germany. By the Rev. J. 

Shaw Banks. Foolscap 8vo. 13 Illustrations. 

' Mr. Banks has succeeded in packing a great deal of matter into a small 
space, and yet has told his story in a very attractive style.' — London 
Quarterly Review. 

Homes and Home Life in Bible Lands, fiy J. R. S. 

CUPPORD. Foolscap 8vo. Eighty Illustrations. 

' A useful little volume respecting the maaners and ctrstoms of Elastem 
nations. It brings together, in a small compass, much that will be of service 
to the young student of the Bible.' — Watchman. 

Hid Treasures, and the Search for Them: Lectures to 

Bible Gasses. By the Rev. J. Hartlbv. Foolscap 8vo. With Frontispiece. 

Youthful Obligations. Illustrated by a large number of Appro- 
priate Facts and Anecdotes. Foolscap 8vo. Wkh Illustrations. 

Eminent Christian Philanthropists : Brief Biographical 
Sketches, designed especially as Studies for the Vouag. By the Rev. 
Gborgb Maunder. Fcap. 8vo. Nine Illustratt(xis. 

The Tower, the Temple, and the Minster: Historical and 

Biographical Associations of the Tower oi London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Secood Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 14 Illustrations. 

The Stolen Children. Foolscap 8vo. Six Illustrations. 

Peter Pengelly ; or, * True as the Clock.' ^y J. J* Wra y 

Crown 8vo. Forty lUustraticms. 

* A famous book for boys.' — The Christian. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster: and other Stories. By the Rev. 

H. Blbby. Foolscap 8vo. Five Illustrations. 

* The nanratives are given in a livdy, pleasant manner diat is well suited 10 
gain and keep alive the attention of iuvenile rt'adcrs.' — The Friend. 

The Prisoner's Friend: The Life of Mr. James Bundy, of 

Bristol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. R. Wiluams. Foolscap 8vo. 

Female Heroism and Tales of the Western World. By 

the Rev. H. Bi^^bv. Foolscap 8vo. Four Illustrations. 

Kilkec, By Euza Kerr, author of Slieve Bloom. 

Capture of the Pirates : with other Stories of the Western Seas. 

By the Rey« Hxnsy Blbby. Foolscap 8vo. Four Illustrations. 
'Tfee stories are grai^cally told, and will infonn on tome phases 0/ 

wosCero ]i{€,*—Warrin£ion Guardian, * 
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Adelaide's Treasure, and How the Thief came Unawares. 

By Sakson, Author of 'A Pledge that Redeemed Itself' etc. Four Illustrations. 
*This graphic story forms an episode in the history of Wesleyan Missions 
in Newfoundland.' — Christian Age. 

Wilfred Hedley; or, How Tectotalism Came to EUensraere. 
By S. J. Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 

Equally Yoked: and other Stones. By S. J. Fitzgerald. 

Frontispiece. 

Master and Man. By S. J. Fitzgerald. Frontispiece. 

Coals and Colliers ; or, How we Get the Fuel for our Fires. 
By S. J. Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. Illustratioos. 

'An interesting description of how we set the fuel for our fires, ilhistrated 
by tales of miners' families.'— CAt/jt/mm World. 

James Daryll ; or. From Honest Doubt to Christian Faith. 
By Ruth Elliott. Crown 8vo. 
* We have seldom read a more beautiful story than thb.' — THm Echo. 

The ' Good Luck ' of the Maitlands : a Family Chronicle. 

By Mrs. R, A. Watson. Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Tina and Beth; or, the Night Pilgrims. By Annie 

CouRTBNAY. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 
Valeria, the Martyr of the Catacombs. A Tale of Early 

Christian Life in Rome. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

Illustrations. 

The Oakhurst Chronicles : A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 

By Annib E. Kbeling. Crown 8vo. Four Illustrations. 

Illustrations of Fulfilled Prophecy. By the Rev. J. RoBiNsoy 

Grbgoky. Crown 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. 

The King's Messenger : a Story of Canadian Life. By th( 
Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

*A capital story. . . . We have seldom read a work of this kind with 
more interest, or one that we could recommend with greater o>nfidence.* — 
Bible Christian Magazine. 

PRICE BIGHTBBNPENCE. 
* Little Ray* Series. Royal i6mo. 

Little Ray and her Friends. By Ruth Elliott. Five 

lUustrations. 

The Breakfast Half-Hour : Addresses on Religious and Moral 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. Twenty-five Illustrations. 
'Practical, earnest, and forcible.' — Literary World. 

Gleanings in Natural History for Young People. Profusely 

Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes ; or, the Good Time Coming. By Lillie 

Montfort. Five Page Illustrations. 

The History of the Tea-Cup : with a Descriptive Account of 
tC3 Potter's Art. By the Rev. G. R. Wbogwood. Profusely Illustrated. 
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The Cliftons and their Play-Hours. By Mrs. Cosslett. 

Seven Page Illustrations. 

The Lilyvale Club and its Doings. By Edwin Ar Johnson, 

D.D. Seven Page Illustrations. 

'The ''doings" oi the club decidedly deserve a careful perusal/— 
Literary World. 

The Bears* Den. By E. H. Miller. Six Page Illustrations. 

* A capital story for boys.*— CArt'sOan Age, 

Ned's Motto; or, Little by Little. By the authorof * Faithtnk 
and True,' ' Tony Starr's Legacy.' Six Page Illustrations. 

* The story of a boy's struggles to do right, and his influence over other 
boys. The book is well and forcibly written.'— TA/ Christian. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. By £. H. Miller.. Royal i6mo. 

Six Page Illustrations. 

* A book of more than common interest and power.' — Ckristian Age, 

The Royal Road to Riches. By E. H. Miller. Fifteen 

Illustrations. 

Maude Linden,* or, Working for Jesus. By Lillie Montfort. 

Four Illustrations. 

' Intended to enforce the value of personal religion, especially in Christian 
work. . . . Brightly and thoughtfully written.' — Liverpool Daily Post. 

Oscar's Boyhood; or, the Sailor's Son. By Daniel Wisb, 

D.D. Six Illustrations. 

'A healthy story for boys, written in a fresh and vigorous style, and 
plainly teaching many important lessons.' — Ckristian, Miscellany, 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. By £. H. Miller. Four 

lUustratioMS. 

' Capital story ; conveying lessons of the highest moral import.*— SkeJSeld 
Post. 

Holy-days and Holidays : or. Memories of the Calendar for 

Young People. By J. R. S. Clifford. Numerous lUusCradons. 

' Instruction and amusement are blended in this litde volume.' — The 
Christian. 

Talks with the Bairns about Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. 

Illustrated. 
' Pleasantly written, bright, and in all respects attractive.' — Leeds Mercury, 

My First Class: and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. 

Illustrated. 

* The stories ane full of interest, well printed, nicely illustrated, and taste • 
fiilly bound. It is a volume which will be a &vourite in any familv of 
iMiiArea.*— Derbyshire Courier, 

Luther Miller's Ambition. By Lillie M0NTFOR.T. Royal 
t6mo, gilt edges. Ifiustraiions by Gunston. 

* Wee Donald* Series, Royal t6mo. 

An Old Sailor's Yam : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony Road: a Tale of Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. For Boys. By T. S. £. 

Stories for Willing Ears. For Girls. By T. S. E. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds : and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

' Wee Donald' : Scqiiel to ' Stony Road.' 
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PRICK EIGHTEENPBNCE. Fodtca^ 9va Stritt, 
Two Standard Bearers in the East : Sketches of Dr. Duff 

and Dr. Wilson. By Rev. J. Marrat. Eight Illustrations. 

Three Indian Heroes: the Missionary; the Soldier; the 

Statesman. By the Rev. J. Shaw Banks. Numerous lllustratioDS. 

David Livingstone, Missionary and Discoverer. By the 

Rev. J. Massat. Fifteen Page Illustrations. 

* The story is told in a way which is likely to interest young people, and to 
quicken theur sympathy with missionary work.' — Liter aty World, 

Columbus; or, the Discovery of America. By George 

CuBjTT. Seventeen Illustrations. 
Cortes; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. By 

Gborgb CuBiTT. Nine Illustrations. 
Pizarro ; or, the Discovery and Conquest of Peru. By George 

CuBiTT. Nine Illustrations. 
Granada; or, the Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. By 

GaoKGB CuBiTT. Seven lUustratioos. 
James Montgomery, Christian Poet and Philanthropist. 

By the Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Illustrations. 

' The book is a welcome and tasteful addition to our biographicsd know* 
XtA^tJ—Warritigtm. Guardian. 

The Father of Methodism : the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Forty-five Illustrations. 

' Presents a ckar outline of the life of die founder of Methodism, and is 
calculated to create a desire for larger works upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective, — quite a pictorial history in themselves. 

Old Truths in New Lights: Illustrations of Scripture Truth 
for the Young. By W. H. S. Illustrated. 

Chequer Alley : a Story of Successful Christian Work. By 
the Rev. F. W. Briggs. M.A. 

The Englishman's Bible : How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 
it. By the Rev. John Boybs, M.A. Thirteen Illustrations. 

Home : and the Way to Make Home Happy. By the Rev. 
David Hay. With Frontt^>iece. 

Helen Leslie; or. Truth and Error. By Adeline. Frontis- 
piece. 

Building her House. By Mrs. R. A. Watson. Five Illustns. 

* A ckarmingly wriuen tale, illuslrative of the power of Ch ri stian meekness.' 
^Christian World. 

Crabtree Fold : a Tale of the Lancashire Moors. By Mrs. R. 
A. Watson. Fhre Illustrations. 

Davy's Friend: and other Stories. By Jennie Perrett. 

Exeellcnt. attractive, and instructive.'— 7*? Chrtstian. 

Arthur Hunter's First Shilling. By Mrs. Crowe. 

Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. Buckland. 

The Boy who Wondered ; or, Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs, 

'Gborgb Gladstonr. 
Kitty; or, The Wonderful Love. By A. E. Courtenay- 

Illustrated. 

The River Singers. By W. RoBSON. 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crown Zvo Series, 
Dricrstock : A Tale of Mission Work on the American Frontier. 

Three Illustrations. 

Go Work : A Book for Girls. By Annie Frances Perraia. 
Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character, 

from Bible Emblems and Proverbs. By John Taylor. Thirty Illustrations. 
Those Watchful Eyes; or, Jemmy and his Friends. By* 

Emilib Sbarchfibld. Frontisoiece. 
The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 
Auriel, and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. Frontispiece. 

A Voice from the Sea ; or. The Wreck of the Eglantine. 

By Ruth Elliott. 
Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

Nbwton. Eleven lUustratioas. 

A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson. 

* A clever, sparkling^ delightful story.' — Stuffield Independent. 

In the Tropics ; or. Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 

By the Rev. J. Marrat. Illustrations and Map. 
Old Daniel ; or. Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 

HoDSON. Twelve lUustratknis. 
Little Abe ; or, The Bishop of Berry Brow, feeing the Life of 

Abraham Lockwood. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8ve. Price Eig^ieenpence each, 

z. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, ist Series. 

2. Daniel Quorm, and bis Religious Notions, and Series. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. * Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENC&. 
Imperial samo. Cloih, gilt kttPred, 

Abbott's Histories for the Young. 

Vol. I. Alexander the Great. Vol. a. Alfred the Great. VoL 3. Julius Caesar. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. Royal itmo, Clat^, gUt Uttered. 
Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Worship, and People, By 

the Rev. Edward Lightwood. Twenty-ax Illustratbns. 
Vignettes from English History. From the Norman Conqueror 

to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. Seven Illusts. 

No Gains without Pains: a True Life for the Boys. By H. 

C. Knight. Six Illustrations. 
Peeps into the Far North : Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 

Greenland. By S. £. Scholbs. Twenty-four Illustrations. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 
Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. \\ Illusis. 
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The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H.C. Knight. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.HuRST. 
Six Illustrations. 

Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact. By 

F. HoRNBR. TwentyHwo IHustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twenty-five Itiuslrations. 
* I 'U Try * ; or, How the Farmer's Son became a Captain. 
Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Thetn. By Dr. Richard 

Nkwton. Fifteen -Illustrations. 
The Meadow Daisy. By LiLtiE Montfoht. Numerous 

IllustratioBS. 

Robert Dawoon ; -or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations 
The Tarnside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : a Story of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse 

Numerous Hlustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of NoWe Live* 
early Consecrated. By S. E^^JBn Grkgory. Nine Illustrations. 

Jan-e Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; or^ Daph and her Charge. Four 

Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J. R. S. C(.f fford. Illustrn& 

* A valuable little book for -children, pleasantly illustrated.' — T^ Friend, 

The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

* A pleasant little story ef the reswtts of genuine Christian influence.' — 
Christian Age, 

The History of Joseph : for the Young. By the Rev. T. 

Champnsss. Twelve IHustrations. 

* Good, interest!!^, and prc»fitablc.'— ffV*/<y<i« Mrthodist Mugazine, 

The Old Mnier and his Mill. By Mark Gwy Pearse. 

Twelve Ilustrations. 

'In Mr. Fearse's choicest style ; fcrieht, wise, quaint, and touching. Mr. 
Tresidder's pictures are very good.' — Ckristiem Miscellimy. 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 
By Rose Cathay Frtkno. 
Mt is atnofit fascinating &tory^— Sunday Sc^ioal Tine*. 

Fdji and the Friendly Isles : Sketches of their Scenery and 
People. By S. £. Scholrs. Fifteen Illnstrations. 

•We warmly recommend this Utile vailuaie to readers of every sort.* — 
Hastings ^nd St, Leonard's News. 

The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 

* Simply and gracefully told.* — Bradford Observer. 

* Little folks are sure to be interested in this wonderful {illow.'— Zi/«« 
rarv H^crld. 
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NEW SHILLING SERIES. FoOscafZv*. 128 >^. Cloth, 
Gilbert Guestling; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 

' It is a diarmingly told story.' — Nottingkaiti and Midland Counties 
DailyExpreas. 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By E. H. Miller, Author of * Royai 

Koad to Riches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

* A ftrst-rate story . . . ftril of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy.' — Christian Miscellany. 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. Three Illustrm. 

' A Tcr^ prettily told story about a wayward little lady and a large mastifT 
dog, specially adapfeed for girls.' — Deri^shire Advertiser. 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes, l^j Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 

Illustrations. 

* A capital book for \ifs^'— Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 

Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. Thie* Illustrations. 

* A very pleasandy written story.' — Derbyshire Courier. 

Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Sincrers. By Mina 
£. GouLDiNG. Three Illustrations. 

*A clever, pleasing, and upon the whole a well-written story,*— Leeds 
Mercury. 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. John 

CoLWBLL. Three Illustrations. 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rylands. Three 

lUustrations. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Mattie and Bessie; or, Climbing the Hill. By A. E. 

COUREENAY, 

Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 
Christian Character. By John Colwkll. Price is. 

* An amazing amount of sensible talk and sound advice.' — The Christian. 

Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutch EON. 

Price IS. 

* A Scotch Story of touching and pathetic bterest. It illustrates the pow*r 
of Christian sympathy. . . . Sunday school teachers seal thb littie volume 
and learn the results of such labour.' — Irish Evangelist. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price is. 

PRICE NINEPENCB. Imperial ^:tmo. Cloth, IHmninaUd, 

I. The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories. By Ruth 

Elliott. Five Illustrations. 
a. Dick's Troubles: and How He Met Them. By Ruth 

Elliott. Six Illustratibns. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. By LiLLiE 

Mohtport. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By Lillie Mont- 

fort. Six Illustrations. 
.5. Nora Grayson's Dream: and other Stories. By Lillie 

Montport. Seven Illustrations. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

Lilub Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. By 

Edward Bailby. Eight Illustrations. 
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8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 

g. The Story of the Wreck of the * Maria' Mail Boat: 

with a Memoir of Mn. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 

lo. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 

Page Illustrations. 

XI. Little and Wise : The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 

and the Spiders. Twelve Illustrations. 

la. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illus- 
trations. 

13. The Kingly Breakers, Concerning Play, and Sowing the 

Seed. 

14. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

15. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Champnkss. 

16. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 

17. Mary Ashtoo : a True Story of Eighty Years Ago. Four 

Illustrations. 

z8. The Little Prisoner : or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five Illustrations. 

ig. The Story of an Apprenticeship. By the Rev. A. 

Langlbv. Frontispiece. 

20. Mona Bell : or. Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M. 

Edwards. Four Illustrations. 

21. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays, and What Came 

ofTkem. By M. Cam b well. Four Illustrations. 

22. After Many Days; or, The Turning Point in James 

Power's Life. Three Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. ByR.RYLANDS. Two coloured Illustrations. 

24. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rylands. Three Illustrations. 

25. Little Sally. By Mina £. Goulding. Six Illustrations. 

26. Joe Webster's Mistake. By £mili£ Searchfield. 

Three Illustrations. 

27. Muriel ; or, The Sister Mother. 

28. Nature's Whispers. 

29. Johnny's Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations 

30. Pages from a Little GirPs Life. By A. F. Perram. 

five IHustrations. 
PRICE EIQHTPENCB. Imperial z^mo. Cloih, giU edges. 
The whole of the Niiiepenny Series are ako sold in Limp Qoth at Eightpenoe. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. Henry Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By A. £. Keeling. 
Brief Description of the Principal Places mentioned in 

Holy Scripture. 

Bulmer's History of Joseph. 

Bulmer's History of Moses. 

Christianity compared with Popery : a Lecture. 

Death of the Eldest Son (The). By Cjesar Malan. 

Dove (Margaret and Anna), Memoirs of. By Peter 

MCOWAM. 

EmUy*s Lessons ; Chapters in the Life of a Young Christian. 
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Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Cleminson. 

Janie : a Flower from South Africa. 

Jesus, History of. For Children. By W. Mason. 

Precious Seed and Little Sowers. 

Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal Life. Memoir of Mr. 

Jambs Boydbn. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. By the Rev. F. A. West. 
Soon and Safe : a Short Life well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

Bunting. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Massacre: an Account of the 

Loss of ihe Thomas King. 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified : a Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: a Sketch of Mr. C.Jones. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. Crown x(>mo. Cloth^ lUHmtnaUd Side and 
Coloured Frontispiece, 

1. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories about Peace and War 

for Children. 

2. Louis Henry ; or, the Sister's Promise. 

3. The Giants, and How to fight Them. 

4. Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American Girl. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 

7. The Book of Beasts. Thirty-five Illustrations. 

8. The Book of Birds. Forty Illustrations. 

9. Proud in Spirit. 

10. Althea Norton. 

11. Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 

12. The Rose in the Desert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha's Hymn. 

15. Nettie Mathieson. 

16. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. 

18. The Babes in the Basket. 

19. Richard Harvey ; or. Taking a Stand. 

20. Kitty King : Lessons for Little Girls. 

21. Nettie's Mission. 

22. Little Margery. 
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2$. M«rgery*» City Home. 
24. The Crossing Sweeper. 
as« Rosy Conro/s Lessons. 

26. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

27. Little Henry, and his B^rer. 

28. The Little Woodman and his Dog« 

29. Johnny : Lessons for Little Boys. 

30. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. 

31. A Story of the Sea and other Incidents. 

32. Aunt Lizzie's Talks About Remarkable Fishes. Forty 

lUustrauons. 

33. Three Little Folks Who Mind Their Own Business; 

or, The Bee, the Aat, aad the Spider. Twenty-five UusCratioBS. 

The whole of Che above Chiity-Chree Sixpenny books are also sold at Fourpence, 
in Eoaflftelied Covers. 

PRICIi: SIXPENCE. x8»M. Octk^ gilt lettered, 

African Girls ; or, Leaves from Journal of a Missionary's Widow . 
Bunyan (John). The Story of his Life and Work told to 

Childicn. By E. M. C. 

Celestine; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 

Christ in Passion Week ; or, Our Lord's Last Public Visit to 

Jerusalem. 

Crown with Gems (The). A Call to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November; Romish Plotting for Popish Ascendency. 
Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). Life of Capuin Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for Glory : Memoir of A. Hill. By 

Rev. J. Rattbnbury. 
Hattie and Nancy; or^ the Everlasting Love. Book for Girls/ 
Held Down ; or. Why James did Not Prosper. 
In!^pey (Harriet Langford). Memorial of. 
John Bunyan. By £. M. C. 
Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 

Matt Stubbs' Dream : a Christmas Story. By M. 6. Pears E. 
Michael Faraday. A Book for Boys. 
Ocean Child (The). Memoir of Mrs. Rooney. 
Our Lord's Public Ministry. 
Risen Saviour (The). 
St. Paul, Life of. 

Seed for Waste Corners. By Rev. B. Smith. 
Sorrow on the Sea; or, the Loss of the Amaxon. 
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Street (A) I've Lived in, A Sabbath Morning Scene. 
Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and £ufFon. 
Young Maid- Servants (A Book for). Gilt edges. 

PRICE FOURPBNCB. EnumeUtdCovtrs. 

Precious Seed, and Little S6Wers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune Telling. 

Will Brown; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. H. Bunting. 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. 

* PRICE THREEPENCE. EtiamelUd Covers, 
•The Ants' and 'The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

* The Kingly Breaker ' and * Sowing the Seed.' 
•The Locusts' and *The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 
Michael Faraday. 

Three Naturalists: Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and BufFon. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 
John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 

Held Down; or,WhyJames didn't Prosper. By Rev. B.Smith 
The Good Sea Captain. 

PRICE TWOPENCE. EnamtlUd Cotttrt. 

I. The Sun of Righteousness. 

a. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star. 

4. Jesus the Saviour. 

5. Jesus the Way. 

6. Jesus the Truth. 

7. Jesus the Life. 

8. Jesus the Vine. 

9. The Plant of Renown, 
zo. Jesus the Shield. 

11. Being and Doing Good. By the Rev. J. Co L WELL. 

12. Jessie Allen's Question. 

13. Uncle John's Christmas Story* 

14. The Pastor and the Schoolmaster. 

The above Two^ny Books art also sold in Packets^ 
Packet No. x, containing Nos. x to 6, Price x/- 
Pack^ No. a. containiag Nos. 7 to za, Price x/- 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. Ntw Series, Royal z^mo, IVttk lUMstratifftu. 

z. The Woodman's Daughter. By Lillie M. 

2. The Young Pilgrim: the Story of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis: a Life for the Little Ones. By 

the Rev. Mark Guv Pbarsb. 

4. The History of a Green Silk Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan: Story of John Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By Dr. Crook. 

7. Jesus Blessing the Children. By Dr. Crook. 

8. * Under Her Wings.* By the Rev. T. Champness. 

9. * The Scattered and Peeled Nation ' : a Word to the 

Young about the Jews. 

10. Jessie Morecamhe and her Playmates. • 

11. The City of Beautiful People. 

12. Ethel and Lily's School Treat. By R. R. 

The above twelve books are sold in a Packet, price i/- 

NEW SERIES OF HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

By LiLUB MoNTFORT, RuTH Elliott, and others. Imperial z-itno. x6pages, 

IVith Frontispiece. 

27. The New Year ; or, Where shall I 

Begin? 
a8. The Book of Remembrance. 

29. ' Shall we Meet Beyond the River V 

30. Found after Many Days. 

31. Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 
33. Our Easter Hymn. 

33. * Eva's New Year's Gift." 

34. Noble Impulses. 

35. Old Rosie. By the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pkarsb. 

36. Nellie's Text Book. 

37. How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 

38. Dick's Kitten. 

39. Why Dick Fell into the River. 

40. What Dick Did with his Cake. 

41. Dick's First Theft. 
43. Dick's Revenge. 

43. Alone on the bea. 

44. The Wonderful Lamp. 

45. Not too Young to Understand. 

46. Being a Missionary. 

47. Willie Rowland's Decision. 

48. * Can it Mean Me I' 

49. A Little Cake. 

50. A Little Coat. 

51. A Little Cbud. 
53. The Two Brothers : Story, of a Lie. 



X3. 

13. 

«5- 
x6. 

x8. 



23. 
23. 

a4. 

as. 
36. 



The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You? 
James Elliott; or, the Father's 

House. 
Rosa's Christmas Invitations. 
A Woman's Ornaments, 

* Things Seen and Things not Seen.' 
Will you be the Last? 

* After That ? ' 

Christmas; or, the Birthday of 

Jesus. 
The School Festival. 
John's Teachers. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name; or. How shall I Know? 
Annie's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service. 
The Chat in the Meadow. 
The Wedding Garment. 

* Love Covereth all Sins.' 
Is Lucy V — — Sincere? 
He Saves the Lost. 

The One Way. 
Nora Grayson's Dream. 
The Scripture Tickets. 
' Almost a Christian.* 

* Taken to Jesus.' 



The above Series are also sold in Packets, 

Packet No. i contains Nos. x to 34. Price i/- 

Packet No. 9 contains Nos. 35 to 48. Price x/- 

LON DON : 
T. WOOLMER, a, CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 
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